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My biggest debt of gratitude is owed to my companion Muhsinah without 
whom this work would not have been possible, as she fueled my passion, 
believed m it, backed it up and egged me onto completing this translation. 
I dedicate this book to the memories of my late father and my late shaykh 
Muhammad ash-Shadhill an-Nayfar. 


translator’s introduction 


C oncerning the approach to a classical text of a Muslim savant, 
one can think of two possible modes. One approach is to read it as 
a reminder, soul-enriching and consoling to some extent, of the greatness of 
our past, exemplified by living examples of the din al-fitrah and of the correct 
form and meaning of the Homo Islamicus. Thereafter the book is placed on a 
shelf, perhaps dusted off one more time or lent to a similar reader, and its value 
(nevertheless present) thereby exhausted. 

As for the second approach, I am mindful of Heidegger’s description of the 
fitting interaction with a work of art. As a work of art opens up vistas otherwise 
unknown, it must be entered into on its own terms for the discovery of Being to 
come to pass in that novel vista. Likewise we can enter into a work such as this, 
that opens up a vision of a manner of living, infused by Islam Hlman wa ^amalan, 
far removed from our present mortified condition. To read it thus is to walk 
inside that lush orchard, not with nostalgia or “dry” admiration, but so as to 
take on the human mould therein documented and absorb it into our being. By 
such reverential assimilation, the character of the exponents of such a practiced 
worldview penetrates into our consciousness and our daily acting out of the life 
transaction with Allah. 

As al-QurtubI himself indirectly states in the body of the translated text, the 
emulation of the leaders of the din is the very fundament of our way of life. Such 
emulation is a din, and it is a science, for one needs to know who he is taking 
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from, and here, from the author down to the i.idividuals he draws from the 
reader is in safe hands. 

k is d,„s hoped that the bulk of its reader will trave„e the second such 
path of approaching a work l.ke th.s, as a manual of iustructtou-cum-acrion. 


One of the great benefits of many a classical text is the format used by 
those penning thetr kind, Th.s format, peliucidly reflected in this work ,s 
the pearlescent comtruction of the book through a variety of quotations from 
the Qur an, hadtth literature, sayings of the great sages, anecdotes and stories 
conceptual analyses embodied in concrete shapes, and the l.ke thereof, Thui 
the reader is never overcome by ennui and he sees strewn before him an 
uninterrupted stnng of gems of guidance, from the d.vme to the human via 
the prophetic, across a river of multifarious generations. 

In the ultimate analysis, in works such as this, the theme dealt with by 
the author is less important than what his dealing with it encompasses, or we 
could say, the pedagogical method of handling it. One could have exchanged 
or the subject ofzuhd one of many other topics shedding light on the straight 
path, without having detracted from either the usefulness or the enjoyable 
nature of what is read. A thematic cornerstone of the din, such as zuhd, is like 
a s ip sailing through the ocean of transformative Islamic knowledge. The 
voyaging through it, and the quality of the captain-scribe (al-QurtubI in our 
case), are more central tools than the conveyance instrument utilized. 

While there is undoubted scope for the translation of more or less 
monothematid works of manifest worth to the present and future ummah, it is 
our modest opinion that more emphasis should be placed (and will be placed 
by us in our future endeavors, inshallah) on these types of treasures of assorted 
wisdom. The accent will thus be put as much as possible on many-sided texts, 
embroidered with living examples of our predecessors-we acutely need to 

drink from what they have said or done, in zones of existence impinging on 
our daily lives. 


Another msp.rat.onxl key of riiis tramk.ion hat been our desire to bring 
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to the light of publication unearthed jewels of classical Islam, in particular 
fi'tim the region broadly known as the Islamic West {al-gharb al-Isldmi). There 
are a number of sound reasons for this preference of ours (shorn as it is of 
prejudicial exclusivity). One is the high qualitative level of such legacy. In this 
specific instance, the rank of al-Qurtubi, not just as the writer of one of the best 
commentaries of the Qur’an ever compiled, and the perfumed loftiness of the 
Andalusian heritage, are too obvious to the percipient reader to spend further 
elucidatory words thereon. 

A second motive is that, to a large extent, the textual milestones of the 
Islamic West, of crucial significance in an age of formidable expansion of the 
Muslims’ polity throughout the western countries, have been largely ignored 
by translators, whether into the English language or other vernaculars. So much 
so that the available classical literature in English tends to concentrate more and 
more on a few selected names of authors monopolizing the eyes of prospective 
buyers scanning the shelves of ordinary or cyber bookstores. 

Thirdly, the Islamic West, of all geopolitical realities, has been traditionally 
the only one where the people have uncompromisingly held to a pure version 
of Islam, and by that I mean the manhaj of Ahl al-Sunnah wa al-Jama^ah, thereby 
increasing the reliability of their output for Muslims assailed by all kind of 
sectarian propaganda filling the stocks of published material. 

IV 

The full title of the Arabic text is Qam' al-hirsi hi al-zuhdi wa al-qana'^ah wa 
raddu dhull al-su’dli bi al-kutubi wa al-shafa^ah, i.e.. The curbing of covetousness by 
doing-without and contentment, and repelling the abasement of asking by books and in- 
tercession. A variant which has been cited is Qasr al-hirs, with the meaning of the 
lowering or reduction of cupidity. The word radd could be variously rendered 
as resisting, opposing, warding off, rejecting, or driving back or away. The cor- 
rect spelling might be katbi, which would signify writing instead of books. One 
should not be oblivious of the fact that copyists of manuscripts dispensed with 
diacritical points, let alone vo welling of words. 

Strictly speaking it is an opus of fiqh, which goes on to prove the aforemen- 
tioned point of richly-layered, three-dimensional, non-academic works treating 
subject matters in a miscellany of different facets. 
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TIh. cuire work, 6„, k devoted to a .i„sle <„,t,ti«„ and the nnlfying 
thread ,t ntovea through: What k pern.ksible in temk of asfc.ng other people 
and what not, and the explanation of the wm.e of patient reticenee restraining 
one from asking. He spreads on. this question in 40 chapters ^together, talking 

wtthin the folds of such interlaced beads about contentment and lUi subdivisions, 

and about zuhd and its states. 

The section on zuhdis the third one of the overaU book. It consists of 13 chap- 
ters and it is in the form of a self-contained unit, which can (and has been) pub- 
lished in Arabic on its own. The corresponding chapter numbers of the greater 
Arabic text are m parentheses following the chapter number m this work. 

ould the translation of this segment prove successful, it would be our desire 
to ring forth a new edition embracing the translation of the whole text pos- 
si y by attaching thereto as an appendix excerpts from other renowned classi- 
kter°" ' published in the Arab world, of which more 


As the Sufi of the fuqaha’, Ahmad al-Zarruq has affirmed, Sufism has been 
defined m countless ways, such that we could practically trace to every great 
Sufi a different definition thereof peculiar to him, because their tastes thereof 
1 ered. That is so, because it is a living dimension and they experient.ally trav- 
e ed m it. That is why, m the Hilyah, Abu Nukym “adorned” (the word bilyah 
meaning decorative adornment) each of the friends or members of the elite he 

gave a biographical account of with the definition of Sufism best personifying 
his tasting and expression of. 

Likewise with the reality of zuhd, no definition can be exhaustive or even 
aims to be so^ It has been defined, understood, interpreted, and enacted in many 
ways, depending on the visual angle it has been examined from 

All of the interpretive emphases quoted by the author are true, and each read- 
er will naturally find his watering place among the semantic tributanes branch- 
ing trom Its core linguistic signification. 

The Medmam fm i„.a„ce, ft„m akZuhrt .he Mahk.yyah v„ Mahk b. 
nas and Sufyan b, Uyaynah. in their terse clarity and illuminated avoidance of 
any tightening encumbrance in Islam, pertinendy stressed the equadon ot,M 
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will) the discarding of dubious superfluities. Others, such as "Abdallah b. al- 
Miibarak, likewise appropriately, placed the beat on the action of the heart turn- 
ing away from this World, i.e., not to be owned by anything as opposed to not 
own anything. In this connection, one notices a number of significant aspects: 

a) The common sense extolling of the value of wealth when used rightly. 

I bn Rushd the grandfather considered it more meritorious than poverty or even 
mere sufficiency, unless frittered away in obnoxious pursuits. The Andalusian 
Muslims, in general, frowned upon begging and lauded man’s efforts to earn a 
living; 

b) The supreme instances of generosity of the sires mentioned by the author, 
with the companions in their vanguard, something to marvel at but even more 
so to restore in the present age. All of that was built on wealth-creation, and 
in this context one has to read the writer’s staunch defense of "Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Awf M- vis-a-vis the forged hadith, Shfi-inclined, which despised wealth, 
misleadingly made it synonymous with absence of zuhd, and lent credence to 
the sinister legend that only the likes of Abu Dharr al-Ghifari and the poor 
among the muhdjirun, had a valid title to an unbroken following of the Prophetic 
Sunnah. The mushrooming in the first eras of al-bdqiydt al-$dlihdt, to borrow a 
well-known Qur’anic term, whether documented knowledge or awqdf or other 
species, was founded on wealth well-acquired and well-disposed of; 

c) The median, balanced judgment of the true fuqahd’, exemplified by the 
inlzdn of "Abdallah b. Mas"ud on the issue of eating the food of the host whose 
wealth is partially tainted by usurious gains, or the one of the judge Abu Bakr b. 
al-"Arabi (a typical feature of the Madinans) when censuring the identification 
of any form of asking with disobedience to the Creator. 

Yet a third group, insightfully, linked zuhd to the lessening of one’s worldly 
hope and from there to love of death, distinct as such from wishing death for 
oneself Time has indeed proved that the Muslims’ attachment to the “flower of 
the dunya,” life and wealth first and foremost, but especially the latter, is the great 
fitnah of this nation and the major stumbling block to its revival. Linguistically, 
zuhd is the opposite of raghhah or desire, which is a species of will. What pre- 
dominates now is a desire to possess, escorted by the abasement of the Muslims. 
What prevailed yesteryear was a lack of volition to possess, accompanied by an 
abundance of means that the great Muslims did not escape from and which did 
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not otcape front them, Ibn Tay„,iyy.h mentioned that lack of volition d.d no. 
denote lack of love for the th.ng posaesaed, evW meaning the diaappeatance of 
VO mon and dnhke for the thing m qneation at the aame time. The nae of meant 
.a aeparate from then elevation to a goal in themaelvea. Thna we enconn.er in 
dam the expteaaiont to exerc.ae about „/,d. to wit, that 

the zahd should belittle what he exercises zuhd in. 

ZuhJ. in other wotda, ia not a void. The abaence of attmnlatton of d.aire 
or ^ ubtona tednndancea. for exceaatve hope, for petpetutty of worldly hfe for 
one a ael£ tmpheathe attmulation ofdeaire forgood. Thna the good Bowed copl- 
onaty and waa c.rcnlated in a vortex for everyone’a benefit. ZuU and genetoaity 
as the anecdotal accounta of al-Q„rtub, ea.abhah beyond donbt, are tnaepatable’ 
wma. Yahya b Mu'adh relevandy aaid: “The diat.ngn, thing a.gn of .a to 
be generona wnh the exiatent.” And it waa aaid to one of the great men: "What 

. lead them to?" He replied: “To solacing fnendlineaa with Allah, not to 
a void of renunciation pure and simple.” 

One should also remark the exacting delineation of the scope of zuhd, that 
■a, the aix areas where it operates. It is patently cleat from such crucial demar- 
cating exercise that marriage, for instance, fdla outside iri scope, as the atoty of 
e “If-^slcacl.ng “worahippeta” who visited the apartments of the wives of 
the Prophet * illuatratea. The locus of ruU is not left to the self a whims and 
aelfonentanon. 1. la defined by AUah and Hia Rasul * and as such accords with 
ahanah parameters. As one of the erudite predeceaaoia has said: They were otdy 
depnved atrival by laying the roots (u/-W, to waste. If the roobi of 

specify Its praiseworthiness in matteia of attire but not m mattem of marital 
expansion, for example, tampering with such roori by their deracmaring inver- 
sion an so forth, will preclude the would-be aUJ's reaching the fruits of the 
tree of zuhd. 

The rest can be worked out analogicaUy. Means of transport, for instance 
are not included in the catalogue of the mazhud fihi, i.e., the thing one exer- 
cises zuhdm, since the abundant breeding of animals was recommended for the 
purpose of equipping the Islamic military forces and strengthening the cahphate 
et vying with one another in expensive cats has more to do, nowadays, with 
he image consciousness and luxury spending on attire than with flilfillmg the 
erstwhile purpose of transportation. Again, one looks at the roots without being 


deceived by the ostensible branches. 

Let us string some pearls of indicia together: The luxuriant clothing, the nice 
processed food, vehicles as image-projecting status symbols, the house to be 
Ignored “because the man busy around it built it only so that it be looked at,” 
iis tlie dismissive al-Thawri mentions in one of the anecdotal accounts in this 
book. Then the zahid Muslim moving in the opposite direction would have 
been saved from the incarceration of the whole consumerist cycle. 

rlie fine balancing act is expressed in the most eloquent way in the follow- 
ing verse: 

Seek the abode of the akhira with what Allah has given you, without forgetting your 
portion of the dunya (28:77). 


VI 

The centrality of zuhd can be gauged not only by the fact that sections 
i'onsecrated thereto are found in all the major collections of hadith (be they the 
l^ahlhayn, the works of Sunan, Ahmad’s Musnad or the Mu$annafat such as those 
of 'Abd al-Razzaq or Ibn Abi Shaybah), but also by the far-reaching literature 
iledicated specifically to this topic. 

1 ) The most essential works in this category are the following: the imam and 
lidfiz, Shaykh al-Islam 'Abdallah b. al-Mubarak (d. 181 ah) wrote al-Zuhd wa 
al-raqd’iq, which has been published in Arabic; 

2) The imam al-Mu'afa b. 'Imran al-Mawsili (d. 185 ah). The hdfiz al-DhahabI 
mentioned in Tadhkirat al-huffdz that al-Mu'afa authored works on Prophetic 
sunan and one on zuhd, inter alia; 

3) The muhaddith and hdfiz Muhammad b. Fudayl b. Ghazwan al-Kufl (d. 195 
ah). The hdfiz al-Dhahabi said in Tadhkirat al-huffdz that he penned al-Zuhd, al- 
Du^d’ and other works; 

4) The imam and muhaddith Waki’ b. al-Jarrah (d. 197 ah), one of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal’s shuyukh, wrote a treatise on zuhd which was published in the 1980s for 
the first time; 

5) The imam and faqih Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241 ah) likewise composed a 
celebrated work on this subject, pubHshed in Arabic in various editions; 

6) The hdfiz and zdhid Hannad b. al-Sari (d. 243 ah), a disciple of the aforesaid 
Waki’ b. al-Jarrah and the Shaykh of al-Kufah in his age, whose book on zuhd 
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lias similarly emerged in published form in the iy8os' 

7) lm». Abu Bakr AbUdlah b. Muba.umad, k„c,„„ a, lb„ Abi al-D„„y, (d 

^1 ’"““'"P' f°"" in "he library of Ahmad 

al-Thahth, in 126 pages, under reference number 591; 

“• '^hom al- 

Khatib al-BaghdadI attributed books on the subjects of and heart-softening 
matters as reported by the hajiz al-Dhahabi in Tadhkirat al-huffaz; 

9) e ^allamah and qadi Abu Ahmad Muhammad b. Ahmad al-'Assal al- 
sbahani (d. 249 ah ), among whose works the haji, al-DhahabI enumerates 

Kttab al-raqd iq in Tadhkirat al-huffaz; 

10) Ahmad b, Amr b, Abl -Asim al-Shayba„i (d. 787 m}. Hk K.a al-^M 

on Sufism and *»M, was published by DIt al-Kumb al-TImiyyah ,n Beiru, in 

1988; 

11) The Mfo Abu Has ‘Umar b, Ahmad, known as Ibn Shahin (d, jSy An) 

The al-Dhahab, said abon. him in Tadhki„, al-k.Jiy: He compiled Km 

ai-zund, divided in loo sections. 

There are of course other such notable works. 

Al-Qurtubl, who postdates all the abovementioned luminaries, was aware 
o such nch heritage, whence his prefatory words (at the commencement of 
t e entire work, meaning the first third thereof): “I aimed at gathering a book 
expanding on the meaning of the works of my predecessors thereto, and building 
further on the foundations contained therein.” 

He has indeed achieved his stated objective, which attainment adds further 

justification ,0 our decision to translate his “improving completion on his 

antecedents building blocks.” 

But over and above the centrality signaled by such literary output, the 

essentiality of zuhd for the Muslims is perfectly captured by the author’s 

quotation of Ibn Mas^ud’s qualitative comparison between the generation of 

the companions and the following, more seemingly “pious” generation, and 

n connection thereof to the increasing curve of Muslims’ attachment to this 
World. 


VII 

III our translation, we have sought to strike an equilibrium between faithfulness 
In the text, the preservation of the flavor of classical Arabic and the characteristic 
expressive style associated with it, and an intelligible rendering thereof in fluent 
nioilern English. 

We further deemed it fit to include as many biographical references as possible, 
since knowledge of the bygone masters we take from is itself most desired for 
our din in our present epoch. 

We aimed at clarifying possible ambiguities in the text, indicating those 
p.issages where the Arabic manuscript presents lacunae, and referring the reader 
lo further sources for self-iUumination. 

It was not our intention to run commentaries on the Qur’anic verses or 
Prophetic ahddith quoted in the text, for that would have rendered this agile 
iiiaiiual cumbersome and run counter to the inspiring idea behind the author’s 
I reatment ofhis subject. We nevertheless endeavored to trace all textual authorities 
lo their original loci, so that the committed reader could further his engrossment 
with the topic by visiting such mapped out sites and their commentaries. 

If this translator’s time and energies have met with some reward, and Allah is 
I he grantor of thawdb, it is purely by His Generous Bounty. 

Any error or imprecision is to be ascribed to my human defectiveness. Readers 
are kindly encouraged to point them out and put forward any constructive 
suggestions for improvement on this, wa md taufiqiya illd billdh. 

Abu Salif Ahmad 'Ali al-^Adani 

Johannesburg, 30 September 2006 
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BIOGRAPHY OF IMAM AL-QURTUBI 


H e is Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abu Bakr b. Farb al-Ansari al- 
Khazraji al-Andalusi, Abu Abdallah al-Qurtubi. Abu Abdallah 
was his kunya or patronymic name. Al-An^ari is a noun of ascription 
showing that his lineage was traceable back to the Madinan An$ar, and al- 
Khazraji that it specifically connected him genealogically to the Khazraj, one 
of tlie two main tribes of al-Madinah together with the Aws, though to be 
more precise the reference is to the Khazarijah who settled in al-Andalus. 

The Andalusian and the one from Cordova, his city in Islamic Spain, are self- 
evidently intelligible nouns of further ascription. 

BIRTH, FAMILY, AND EARLY GROWTH 

Oddly, though we know the precise day of his departure from this World, all 
liis biographers have failed to attribute him to even a specific year for his birth, 
let alone a particular day or day of the week. 

That, together with the general paucity of biographical details about his person, 
over the centuries, has caused modem scholars to ask questions about his family 
milieu, especially whether he came from a home of fame and material blessing 
or one of poverty and obscure indigence, and whether he grew up safely by his 
parents’ side or as an orphan tutored and monitored by some relative of his. 

The key to unravelling the riddle is not found externally in some biographical 
gloss, but inside the author’s own opus. When commenting, in fact on Surah 
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A1 I.nran (.rt.j-.yo), where Allah describes tl,c state of the shul.ada’, ahve and 
provided by their Lord to their satisfaction, lie mentioned in his tafsir, in his 
treatment of the fifth mas’alah derived from such pair of Qur anic signs, that the 
enemy attacked Cordova in the early hours of the morning, when the victims 
were neglectful of their ambushing presence near their stone basins, and killed 
some of them, his own father included, while taking others captive. The author 
wanted to know whether his father’s rank was that of a shahid killed in battle or 
whether the ruling pertaining to him was that of the rest of the deceased believ- 
ers. He sought clarification from his shaykh and teacher Abu JaTar Ahmad who 
advised him to perform the ntual bath on him and pray over him because he had 
not been killed among the rows of fighters in the battlefield. His other shaykh 
Rabi b. Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. Rabf supplied him with the opposite 
answer to the very same question. He then proceeded to pose it for the third 
time to qadt al-jama^ah (a high judicial post), Abu al-Hasan 'Ali, while he was 
surrounded by a group of jurisprudents, and he reverted him to the first view 
(only adding thereto that he should place him in a shroud before praying over 
IS corpse). Al-Qurtubi acted by his judgment. Thereafter, when his knowledge 
was mom advanced, he came across the verification of the correct position in 
this mas’alah in Abu al-Hasan al-LakhmI’s al-Tabsirah and other extolled works 
so he commented; Had I known it beforehand, I would not have performed thi 
ihusl on his dead body, but I would have buried him with all the bloodstains on 
the clothes he was wearing at the time of his death. 

He was thus raised by his father, in whose custody he remained until the 
latter s death as^a shahid according to the correct juristic view. His father worked 
in the field of agriculture, and was directly overseeing the harvesting of one 
^ecies of farming produce when he met his death at the hands of the assailing 

Christians m Cordova, in the year 627 ah, during the early morning of the third 
day of Ramadan. 

Cordova was at that stage under the leadership of Muhammad b. Yusuf b. 
Hud (d. 635 AH), who had succeeded in removing the yoke of the Muwahhidun 
and summoned obedience to himself which spread m a number of Andalusian 
fortresses including Murcia and Badajoz. For that reason, the Christians spotted 
a danger m his rule and carried out a number of ruthless raids against his posses- 
sions, razing viUages and spoiling cultivated tills in the process. The assault which 
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reiiillcd in the death of the author’s father might have been engineered by the 
ll'oops of Ferdinand III, the then King of Castilla, after the preparatory work 
I'lin ied out by his father Alfonso IX. 

Ambiguity still permeates the date of birth of al-Qurtubi, but from the said 
biographical reference in his tafslr one might safely assume that he was born 
tliM'ing the rule of the Muwahhidun, probably in the course of the caliphate of 
Y.i’tiub b. Yusufb. "Abd al-Mu’min, between 580 and 595 ah, and Al la h knows 

best. 

HIS LEARNING 

At a young age enabling him to receive the first rudiments of knowledge, he 
iliidied Arabic and poetry side-by-side with learning the Qur’an. That was in 
conformity with the pedagogical model followed by the Andalusians in contrast 
wilii the Muslim educationists of all the other Islamic regions. The great judge 
of Sevilla Abu Bakr b. al-"ArabT criticized it, since in his view the youth should 
bi- taught only language and poetry at first before moving to the study of the 
(Qur’an, which would become easier once approached from such solid initial 
Humdation. Ibn Khaldun at first praised Abu Bakr b. al-"Arabi’s approach, but 
I ben he retraced his steps and clarified that, if a youngster accosted the learning of 
I be Qur’an at a somewhat advanced age, a barrier might interpose itself between 
him and reception of knowledge of the Book, or else worldly pursuits might 
engross him away from studies, and in that manner learning the Qur’an would 
have eluded him.' 

His furtherance of learning, with the ferocious resolution and unflinching 
perseverance so characteristic of the Andalusians, took him from one reputable 
I'ircle of knowledge in Cordova to another, up to the point when he left his 
city having already accumulated a wealth of Him within his cognitive compass. 
Study circles were widespread in al-Andalus during his age, and Islamic learning 
rotated around mosques in conformity with the classical custom modern nation- 
states have wreaked havoc against. 
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TEACHERS IN AL-ANDALUS 

In Cordova, one can again cite the ones he asked ^ fatwa from on the issue of 
his father’s burial: 

I) Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Qays, Abu JaTar, known as Ibn Abl Hijjah, 
eulogized by the historian Ibn al-Abbar as an ^alim in Arabic and Qur’anic 
sciences. He wrote a number of works, including an abridgment of the Sahihayn 
When Cordova feU into Christian hands in the year 633 ah, he moved first 
to Sevilla and then to Mallorca. The Chnstians however took him prisoner 
and subjected him to painful physical punishment, and he passed away shortly 
thereafter in Mallorca, in the year 643 ah. Many were the teachers he graduated 
under, including Abu al-Qasim Khalaf b. Bashkuwal (d. 578 ah), the prolific 
author of many books in manifold fields, and the Cordovan Ibn Mada’ Ahmad 
. ^Abd al-Rahman (d. 592 ah), especially proficient in the Qur’anic readings 
and the Prophetic hadith, beside his erudition in fiqh, u?ul, kalam, and Arabic. 

I n Farhun described him as a person of generous temperament, courteous 
interaction, pure yearning, self-restraint in speech, truthfulness of word fuU 

manhood, and excellent sharing of knowledge in disparate sciences with peers 
and their likes; 

2) Rabf b. ^Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. RabP al- 
Ash'ari, Abu Sulayman, also from the inhabitants of Cordova and their judge. 

A nghteous and fair man in his judgments, of eminent social rank heading from 
a noble family, was how Ibn al-Abbar syntheticaUy traced the contours of his 
virtue. His specialization was in hadith. He also left his hometown following 
Its conquest by the Chnstians on Sunday, 23 Shawwal of 633 ah, setting out 
for SeviUa where he met his death very shortly after his departure for it. One 
of his own shuyukh was Abu Muhammad HawtuUah (^Abdallah b. Sulayman b 
Dawud b. 'Umar al-Ansari, d. 612 ah in Granada), originally from Valencia, a 
master of many disciplines who acted by his knowledge and sternly avoided the 

people of innovation and whims. His corpse was transferred to Malaga where 
he is buried; 

3 ) His full brother Yahya b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Rabf al-Ash'ari al-Qurtubi (b. 553 ah), a judge in Cordova before its faU and 
later in Granada, who died in Malaga after being affected by hemiplegia in the 
year 639 or 640 ah He was extremely humble, a precise researcher, a gentle dia- 
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IfCtician and a staunch defender of the Sunnah. He is probably the one referred 
to by tlie author when commenting that Abu al-Dahdah gave out in sadaqah his 
whole orchard comprising of 600 palm trees when he first heard the following 
verse: Is there anyone who will make Allah a generous loan so that He can multiply it 
Jor him many times over? Allah both restricts and expands. And you will be returned to 
Him. (Surah al-Baqarah, 2:243 in the Warsh riwayah, 2:245 in others.] 

TRIP TO EGYPT 

1 lis knowledge was already firmly rooted and branching out in multifarious 
directions when he travelled to Egypt. His age at that stage has been left unspeci- 
fied in his biographies. We know from his tafsir that the enemy once passed by 
him seated in an open space two times without noticing his presence, protected 
hy Allah with a hijab mastur, “an obscuring veil,” as He similarly concealed the 
Prophet ^ from the approaching wife of Abu Lahab, al-'Awra’ Ummjamil bint 
l larb, while sitting with Abu Bakr in the mosque. [See Surah al-Isra’, 17:45.] 
After that recorded experience of miraculous divine assistance, he safely returned 
lo Cordova, which he left with the bulk of its grieving inhabitants during the 
month of Shawwal of 633 AH We ignore whether he directed himself at once 
to Egypt or whether he spent a period in another fortified city of Islamic Spain 
such as Valencia or Sevilla, until it, too, was conquered by the enemy (the latter 
in 642 ah). What we are told by the surviving accounts is that he first resided in 
Alexandria, a typical stopover for the exiled Andalusians migrating by land or by 
sea, prior to 648 ah (the year of Ibn al-Rawwaj’s death), before settling down 
definitively in Upper Egypt. 

In Alexandria he studied under the imam and muhaddith Abu Muhammad 
‘ Abd al-Wahhab b. Rawwaj (b. 554 ah). He also got in contact with the shuyukh 
attached to the schools of Abu Bakr al-Turtushi (from Tortosa in al-Andalus), 
Ibn 'Awf and the haji^ al-Salafi. 

Al-Turtushi, who wrote core works, some of which have been published, 
such as his political treatise Siraj al-muluk and al-Hawadith wa al-bida’, was one 
of the topmost MahkI fuqahd’ in his age, an acting-'alim and scrupulous zahid of 
marked humility and contentment with little. He arrived in Alexandria when the 
city was in the grip of fear and the Islamic landmarks fundamentally paralyzed, 
given that the majority of the sages, belonging to the Madinan madhhab, were 
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under d.e „ppre»i.„. of ,|,e official n.cffiodolopy „r,|,c ruling Fadmids. The 

earless al-Turfushi, however, openly started to teach and spread the knowledge 
of the Madmans despite the tight grip of Shfl domination. One of his students 
was the other zahid al-Tahir b. W(d. 581 ah), the first teacher of the earliest 
madrasah m Alexandria, titled after him al-Madrasat al-'Awfiyyah, where Islamic 
sciences were studied. Another student of his was the hdfiz al-Salafi, Abu al- 
Tahir Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Asbahani al-Shaffi (d. 576 ah), origmaUy from 
s ahan, and resident m Alexandria since 511 ah He was one of the imams of 
hadith,^;^/!, and Arabic. 

It is in this milieu, revived by the breeze of life al-Turtushi and his dis- 
ciples injected into the stagnancy al-Turtushi had found upon his arrival, that 
most of al-Qurtubi’s Alexandrine shuyukh emerged and developed. Apart from 
the aforementioned imam m hadith ,nd Jiqh, Ibn al-Rawwaj (whose name was 
. a& b. Ah b. Fattuh al-Azdi al-Iskandarani al-Malikl), the shaykh, imam, and 
mu, a dith rightly-guided m the din, and the musnid of Alexandria, as al-Dhahabi 
praised him, who had come out of al-Salafi’s school and received oral transmis- 
sion of knowledge from Ibn ^Awf, we encounter: 

I) The ‘alldmah Ibn al-Jumayzi, Baha’ al-Din Abu al-Hasan 'All b. Hibatillah 
a Lakhmi al-Mi§ri al-Shafi i, a much-traveled ^dlim who heard al-Bukhari’s 
Sahih from Ibn ^Asakir m Damascus, imer alia. He also studied under al-Salafi 
and Ibn Awf Al-Dhahabi lauded his status of shaykh in hadith. He was the 
khattb of the Jamf mosque m Cairo, as related by al-Subki, and the head of the 
ulama m that city, where he taught and issued fatwas for a period. He was very 
majestic. His own teacher Ibn Abi ^Asrun placed over his head and shoulders the 
shawl-hke garriaent known as the taylasdn as an ennobling mark distinguishing 
im from his fellow students and contemporanes. He knew tafsirzs well, and un- 
doubtedly our author studied that science, where he was created to excel with 
him, as well as, quite likely, the Shaffi^^/i. Al-Qurtubi was a sober follower of 
Mahk, who had no qualms m disagreeing with his imam, as in the mas’alah of the 
ablution-performer’s involuntary swallowing of a little water while nnsmg one’s 
mouth during fasting, if the stronger shariah proof so demanded; 

2) One of the leading imams, not a direct student of al-Salafi and Ibn W, 
Aough he breathed the cultural air of their school, Abu al-^Abbas Ahmad b’ 
Umar b. Ibrahim al-Maliki al-Qurtubi (578-656 ah), born and bred m Cordova 


wlu'tc lie already achieved proficiency in Islamic sciences before emigrating to 
Alexandria. There, too, he attained widespread fame (embracing both the East 
Alul ihe West), first and foremost in Jiqh and Arabic. His most famous work is his 
I'liimnentary on Muslim’s Sahih, al-MuJhimfi sharhi Sahlhi Muslim, which is like 
the dough on which al-Maziri, al-Qadi “^lyad, al-Nawawi (most extensively of 
iliem all) and al-Ubbi leavened their subsequent commentaries thereon building 
l eliantly on it. Our author heard from him parts of the said work; 

,0 Al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Bakri (574—656 ah), al-Tayml al-Naysabtiri 
llien al-Dimashqi, Abu 'Ali Sadr al-Din, another extensive traveller (nicknamed 
al'Kal.ihal by the historians), born in Damascus, and an imam, muhaddith, and 
historian of fine features and an eloquent tongue, though, for a period, he was 
hot shorn of weaknesses such as excessive and exaggerated claims, passing over 
ihf explanation of difficult words, mixing things up, and a penchant for impu- 
dent jocularity and a prankster’s jesting. He also remained semi-paralyzed in the 
I, liter part of his life. In any event, our author studied under him when both his 
character and his knowledge were integral and free from such transient deterio- 
ration, probably in Alexandria, as was also the more likely case in respect of Ibn 
al-lkawwaj. At the same time, his reception of knowledge from Ibn al-Jumayzi 
and al-Bakrl (who rested from his many travels and resided at the end of his days 
therein) took place in Cairo according to the more preponderant view, during 
the time span preceding the author’s settlement in Upper Egypt. 

In addition to all the people already mentioned above, the author transmitted 
hadith from Abu al-Hasan 'Ali b. Muhammad b. “^Ali b. Haf§ al-Yahsubi. 

DEATH 

Al-Qurtubi finally put roots in the city of Upper Egypt, north of Asytit and 
cast of the Nile, then called Munyah Bani Khasib (taking its name from an in- 
tiividual, al- Khasib or Ibn al-Khasib), where he died in the night of Monday, 9 
Shawwal 671 ah, the equivalent of 29 April 1273 ad, and where he is buried [It 
is the present-day al-Munya]. No indication of the reason for his final residential 
choice has been handed down to us by either his biographers or by himself. His 
grave is visited to draw blessings from. In 1971 , a large mosque named after him 
was built in an area known as “Ard Sultan” bi al-Munya. It includes a mauso- 
leum where his remnants have been transferred from his erstwhile grave. 
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HIS CHARACTER 

All his biographers concur with al-Dawudi’s summation of his character, after 
mentiomng that the travelling ^ulama moved around with his tafsir within their 
reach; “He was one of the righteous slaves of Allah, knowledgeable savants, and 
practitioners o^ zuhd in this World, engrossed by the matters of the Afterlife, his 
time enlivened by effort,^ Hbadah, and writing (. . .). He discarded affectation and 
walked in a single garment, a white cotton skuUcap on his head.” 

The zuhd of al-Qurtubi did not consist in self-deprivation of good things, but 
m not making the pursuit of nice provisions and pleasures a goal of his life, his 
ultimate focus in the Hereafter impeding the sovereignty of this World over his 
existential domain. In his tafsir, he attacked the distorted understanding oi zuhd 
held by some Muslims, and asserted that the beautification of oneself by wearing 
nice clothes when meeting people in no way negated the practice o( zuhd, the 
choice of patched garments being that of the persons affecting zuhd. In Najh al- 
tib, indeed, the Andalusian al-Maqqari, from his exile in Greater Syria, stressed 
that the Andalusians, of all nations, were the most concerned with the cleanli- 
ness of their clothing, so much so that one of them might be without daily food 
and retreat at night fasting and with an empty stomach, but he would not fail 
nonetheless to buy soap to wash his dress and make it look sparkling clean when 
moving around outdoors. The author’s lack of affectation must thus be viewed 
in this context excluding any filthy appearance or shabby dressing. As Ayyub 

al-SakhtiyanI stated, zuhd in what Allah has decreed to be haldl is but the third, 
last, and lowliest form of zuhd. 

Al-Qurtubij a devout worshipper, was extremely scrupulous in matters of 
the din, but that did not prevent him from advocating the permissibility of the 
monetary grants of monarchs and emirs, as laid out fuUy in the thirteenth and 
conclusive chapter of this work. 

Here we have a typical paradigm of the middle-of-the-road, well-poised sa- 
vant from the Islamic West. 


HIS 'aQIDA 

As it IS amply demonstrated by his tafsir, al-Qurtubi, echoing in that the 
majority of the ^ulama’ of al-Andalus, was a follower of the ^aqidah of Ahl al- 
Sunnah in its Ash^arite form, which he defended against the attacks especially of 


llu* Mu'tazilah, given the popularity of the Mu'tazilite creed among numerous 
Aiulaliisian scholars. 

ms INTELLECTUAL LEGACY 

A versatile, alert, and sagacious '^alldmah and reliable hdfiz who had plunged 
himself in the sea of knowledge, as reflected in his books evincing abundant 
le.iding, deep understanding and erudition, his imamate and his far-reaching 
merit, was how al-Dhahabi described him, though his terse acknowledgment of 
Ins virtue and achievements does not render full justice to them. A knowledge- 
able imam who dived into the meanings of ahadith, wrote elegantly and had the 
gift of correct transmission, was Ibn al-^Imad’s description of our man. 

Al-Qurtubi had many students, but they are covered in obscurity. He gave 
an ijazah to his own son Shihab al-Din Abu al-^Abbas Ahmad. He might be Ibn 
I 'a i ll al-Ishbili, due to the undermentioned, having grown up in that city since 
(he age of eight after the fall of Cordova. Ibn Farh al-Ishbili fell captive to the 
( Ihristians besieging Sevilla, and was later rescued from their hands by Allah. He 
was thus empowered to relocate to Egypt where he studied with the prominent 
shuyukh of the age, before he took up residence in Damascus, studying in the 
Umawi Mosque therein and excelling in the Prophetic hadith. The shaykhdom 
of hadith studies at Dar al-Hadith al-Nuriyyah was offered to him, but he de- 
clined the post. He passed away on 9 Jumada al-Akhirah, 699 ah. 

Fortunately for us, more is known, and in a number of cases firsthand, about 
(he works he authored, themselves attesting on their own to the conceded 
breadth of his learning; 

1) His noble tafsir, one of the greatest, most comprehensive, renowned, con- 
sulted, valued and valuable ever, al-Jdm^ U-ahkdm al-Qur’dn wa al-mubayyin li 
Ilia taddamanahu min al-Sunnah wa dyi alfurqdn, known simply as the Tafsir of 
al-Qurtubi, published in countless editions, scholarly and otherwise. A treasure 
trove not just for the interpretation of verses of legal judgments, for which 
It is justly celebrated, but for all aspects of Qur’anic knowledge and sciences. 
Probably commenced in al-Andalus, albeit not in Cordova, it was completed 
during his stay in Upper Egypt; 

2) An encyclopaedic compendium on the otherworldly states of the barzakh 
and the Hereafter, presently the most known such work in the field, whether 
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classical or modern, loved and respected by all, al-Tailhhirah Jt ahwdl al-mawtd 

wa umuri al-dkhirah, likewise published in many glossy and well-annotated edi- 
tions; 

3) Al-Tadhkarft afdal al-adhkar, a lovely work on Allah’s Book, similar in 
style to al-Nawawi’s al-Tibyan but more complete and filled with knowledge 
than It (as remarked by al-Dawudi), dealing with a wide array of issues such as 
the etiquette of handling the Book, matters of^aqidah related to it, dimensions 
of Qur’amc sciences, and virtues of the Qur’an and of single suwar thereof It 

has been published in Arabic, and is eminently suitable for a translation into 
English; 

^ 4) Al-riam bi mafi din al-nasdrd min al-mafisidi wa al-awhdm, wa izhdru mahdsini I 
dm al-Islam, a precious book, similarly published in Arabic, where he refutes the 
delusions and exposes the corruption of the Christian religion, and underpins by 
comparison the virtuous merits of Islam; 

5) Qam al-hirsi hi al-zuhdi wa al-qand"ah wa raddu dhull al-su’dli bi al-kutubi 
wa al-shqfd^ah, which is the book this translation is devoted to as far as its third 
section is concerned. The full text, too, has appeared in Arabic. Ibn Farhun 
mentioned that he had read no better book on the topic than the subject matter 
of our translation, and that is something, given the said lofty company of authors 
and authored works preceding him in this balsamic field; 

6) Fada’tl al-Qur’dn wa dddb al-tildwah, a work ascribed to the author and pub- 
lished m Egypt by al-Maktab al-Thaqafl, edited by Ahmad HijazT al-Saqa, which 
overlaps m many chapters with number 3 hereabove, and fundamentally deals, 
in a shorter form, with the same range of subject matters; 

7; Al-Asnafi sharhi asmd’ Alldh al-husnd, one of the finest classical works on 
the beautiful divine names; 

8) Al-Taqrib li kitdb aUamhld, also referred to by most of his biographers as 
Shark al-taqassi, a gloss on Ibn ^Abd al-Barr’s famous commentary oi al-Muwatta’ 
endeavoring to ease the comprehension thereof It is m two huge volumes, m 
manuscript form, in the library of the Qarawiyyin Mosque in Fez; 

9) Risdlahfi al-qdbi al-hadith. In manuscript form (in Algiers); 

10) Al-Misbdhfi al-jamH bayn al-afdli wa al-sahhdh, a linguistic work gather- 
ing al-Jawhari’s al-sahhdh and Ibn al-Qatta’ s al-Afdl, in manuscript form (in 
Berlin); 


1 1) Al-Muqtabas ft sharhi Muwafta’ Mdliki b. Anas; 

12) Manhaj aWibddah wa mahajjat al-sdlikina wa al-zuhhdd, ostensibly a work 
CC'l.ited thematically to the present one; 

13) Al-Luma^ al-Iu’lu’iyyah ft sharhi al-^ishrindt al-nabawiyyah, on hadith as 

number 9; 

14) Al-Intihdz fi qird’ati AM al-Kufah wa al-Basrah wa al-Shdm wa AM al-Hij'dz, 
on the different modes of Qur’anic recitation; 

i .s) A poem (Urjuzah) where he gathered all the names of the Prophet A. 
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THE SECP^TS OF ASCETICISM 


BEING THE THIRD PART OF 


Qam' al-Hirsi Bi al-Zuhdi Wa al-Qand^ah 


IMAM AL-QURTUBi 




oin CHAPTER 1 (28) 


ZUHD AND ITS EXPLANATION 


A llah has said We made everything on the earth adornment for it so that we 
could test them to see whose actions are the best (Qur’an, 18:7). Sufyan al- 
Tli.iwri has stated, in relation to the words “whose actions are the best,” 
lli.K they mean: [To see] who exercises the greatest zuhd in relation to it, i.e., 

I lie adornment.^ Likewise, Abu 'Assam al-'Asqalani commented about the same 
phrase; Those who forgo it the mostd The word zuhd, in the speech of the 
Arabs, signifies the following: Turning away from wealth and fame. 

Al-Jawhari and other linguists have asserted that zuhd is the opposite of 
desire. One says in Arabic: Zahida fi al-shay’ or 'an al-shay’, yazhadu zuhdan wa 
tahddatan.^ Zahada yazha du is another morphological variant.'’ As for so-and- 
so tazahhada, it means ta'^abbada, i.e., withdraw into devotional worship. Al- 
lazahhhud fi al-shay’ or ^an al-shay’’’ is the contrary of the stimulation of desire. 
And the word al-muzhid * means a man of scarce wealth. 

In the prophetic hadith it has been reported that: “The best of people is the 
believer of little wealth {mu’ min muzhid).”^ 

The connotation of the word al-zahld is (the) “little”. One says in Arabic: 
Ihildn zahid al-akl, i.e., “So-and-so eats little”; and Wadin zahld means, “A 
valley that takes in little water.” It is also said by the Arabs: Khudh zuhda ma 
ynkfik, that is, “Take the measured amount that suffices you”; as well as, Fuldn 
yazhadu ^atd’a fuldn, “So-and-so esteems the gift of so-and-so as being little. 

The Prophet ^ was of all people the one with the highest level of zuhd, and 
the one who was the most self-sufficient, i.e., in want of the least amount of 
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external material things. It sntF.ces, on the issue of his zul.d, to relate what has 
been reported by al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah, and others, on the authonty of Abu 
Umamah," that he ^ said: “My Lord offered me the land of Makkah in its gold 
and silver equivalent. I said: ‘No, Lord, rather I satiate myself with food one day 
and stay hungry another day, so that, when I am hungry I turn to You beseech- 
ingly and remember You, and when I eat to my full satisfaction I praise and 
thank You. Al-Tirmidhi said it was a good {hasanY^ hadith. 

Zuhd was the state of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Ali, Abu Dharr [al-Ghifari], 'Uthman, 
Abu al-Darda’, Tamim al-Dari and their likes. How many indeed were those 
who practised zuhd among the companions! 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf and al- 
Zubayr were both people of zuhd, and no heed is paid to the transmission of the 
one who narrated that 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf would enter jannah crawling, 
no one having previously narrated it. As for al-Zubayr, he had no equal. Allah 
willing, examples of the states of those who practised zuhd in this world, and the 
modalities of their zuhd, will be mentioned hereafter. 

VARIANT ALLUSIONS TO ZUHD AMONG THE SAGES 

Mahk b. Anas said that zuhd was taqwa. Our scholars'^ stated that he intended 
guarding oneself from dubious things, since man has ample room to maneuver 
in neutrally permissible things."'^ 

Al-Musayyib b. Wadih'^ asserted that Ibn 'Uyaynah was asked about zuhd, 
whereupon he replied: “To do without what Allah has proscribed. As for what 

He has declared lawful. He has permitted it. Thus, the prophets ate, drank, and 
married.” 

Al-Zuhrl said that zuhd was not attained by ascetically mortifying the flesh, 
but rather by exercising self-restraint [and staying] away from the dubious things’ 

It was further reported from him that he was questioned as to what zuhd in this 
life was, and he responded as follows: “Not to let the forbidden overcome your 
patient self-restraint, or the permitted your thankfulness.” 

Sufyan al-Thawri and those who took from him said: “Reducing and curbing 
hope. It does not lie in eating coarse food or wearing a woollen wrap.” That is 
a fine statement, since the one whose hope is lessened and held back turns away 
from this World and devotes his full energy to worshipping the Master.'* 

Ibn Zurarah b. Awfa,'^' after the death of Sufyan al-Thawri, said to him: “May 
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AllJli show mercy on you. What were you told?” He turned away from me [Ibn 
/iirilrah b. Awfa], and then I said:“ “What did Allah do with you?” He was 
(I’ceptive to me on hearing the question put to him that way, and he answered: 
"Allnh has bestowed favor on me by His generosity and kindness.” I asked him: 
"Which action in your knowledge best helps one attain the goal?” “Content- 
ment,”" he replied, and a limited hope. 

Some people, on the other hand, maintained that zuhd meant to loathe en- 
comium and the love of praise. “ 

1 said: This is an allusive reference by him to the fact that to forgo the whole 
ol'this World is the most loved form of forgoing it.^^ 

It has further been related from him that he declared: “Zuhd is to do without 
meeting people.” 

I said: “And this is an allusion by him to seclusion and (concealed) devotional 
worship, as well as finding friendly solace in loneliness.” 

Abu Sulayman al-KhattabI has indeed excelled when he said: 

I found solacing friendliness in my loneliness, and clang to my house 
That way amiable friendliness endured, and happiness increased 
Time has disciplined me, and I don’t mind 
I fled, so I’m neither visited nor do I visit 
I will not ask anyone for favors so long as I’m alive 
whether the sitting companion departs or the governor travels away. 

And Mansur the jurist said excellently as weU: 

Good gathen better in silence and in clinging to one’s houses 
So if this or that is equal for you, then be contented with the least food. 

In the same vein are the words of the judge Abu Bakr b. al-'Arabi: 

A Muslim attains untainted safety 

when he repairs to a dwelling and some basic nourishment 
What then is slowed down and deferred 

after he takes shelter in a house and a minimum modicum of food? 

Poems on this abound. Abu Muti’ Makhul b. al-Fadl al-Nasafl put it well 
when he said: 

Trace a path, O self, so that I aim at an Absolute One, 

Everlasting Sustainer of All, Sustaining Himself on none 
And leave me alone, lest I seek anyone other than my Lord 
He is my fuU sufficiency and my friendly companion, so forgo people 
In none apart from Him will you ever find any refuge. 
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Ja fir Sdaymiin uated .he following. I a.kej a ,h„„, ,he devou, 

™rah.ppe„, and said to hen “Who is with you in your house?" She replied: 
he One I confide intimately with is my company. Can I expenence loneliness 

once He is my intimate friend, 'Abdallah?”"-* 

Al-Fudayl said: “Whenever I see the night approaching I rejoice in it, and 
say to myself that I will withdraw in the company of my Lord. Conversely 
whenever I see that daylight has dawned upon me, I say inna lillahi u.a inna ilayhi 
rap un as if a calamity has struck me, out of dislike of meeting people, and the 
thought that someone who will engross me away from My Lord, Mighty and 
Exalted is He, will appear.”"^ 

It has also been said: “No one exercises zuhd until and unless renouncing 

appropriating it.” That was said by Ibrahim b 
Adham. I say: Such a saying concurs with the linguistic signification o( zuhd in 
accordance with what has been stated hereabove."^ One man said to al-Hasan:"« 
Our jurms say,” [and before he could complete the sentence] al-Hasan re- 
marked: “And have you seen any jurist {faqth)^ The faqlh is the one who prac- 
tices zuhd m his worldly life, who possesses insightful knowledge of his din, and 
who persistently worships his Lord.”Some said: “Zuhd is to do without m this 
world with one’s heart.” That was stated by Ibn al-Mubarak. I say: “This is a 
very good statement, since it is the same whether this world yields itself to his 
hand or not, as zuhd is one of the actions of the heart.” 

Likewise with the companions: This world fell into their hands, while they 

turned away from it with their hearts, in accordance with what shall be ex- 
plained hereunder. 

One group aJfirmed: Zuhd is love of death. I say: “This statement encom- 
passes the semantic range of aU the sayings quoted about it, as love of death 
implies love of meeting the Master as well as turning away from this World, so 
It represents the summit of all such sayings.”"** 


The Prophet ^ explained with a clarification dispensing with any other 
statement on it. Ibn Majah reported in his Sunan, and al-Tirmidhi m hisjumi' lo 

^ The Messenger 

of Allah m said: 


/.iiliil in this World is not by forbidding to oneself the lawful or in dissipating 
wealth away. Rather, zuhd in this World is not to feel more confident in what is 
ill your hand compared to what is in Allah’s hand 0^ and to desire the reward of 
a calamity when you are afflicted by it more than you would do if it were to be 
held back for your sake and deferred.*' 

Ibn Majah said: Hisham b. 'Ammar stated the following: “Abu Idris al- 
Kliawlani used to mention that this hadith*" was, among the ahadith, the equiva- 
li’lil of pure gold from within the family of golden products.” Al-Tirmidhi said 
about it: “A strange (gharlb) hadith.”** The name of Abu Idris al-Khawlani was 
A’iilhullah b. 'Abdallah. As for 'Amr b. Waqid*** (found in the transmission 
t li.iin of the said hadith), he was one whose narrations were disowned.** 

1 say: In this hadith, he ^ allusively indicated two vast dimensions: i) reliance 
(on Allah).*'* Reference to it has already occurred here above; and 2 ) content- 
ment,’*' which falls into two types: 

First is general contentment. It is to find no Lord but Allah, no din but 
Kl.im, and no Messenger but Muhammad. The zuhd of (general) contentment 
IS something no Muslim is devoid of, since no profession of the din of Islam is 
I rue without it. That is the import of his statement “[Only] he who is pleased 

with Allah as Lord, with Islam as din, and with Muhammad as Messenger, is the 
one who tastes the flavor of imdn.”^^ Muslim, inter alia, has reported it; 

Second is specific contentment. It is the one spoken about by the masters of 
licarts.*” The best expression of it came in the statement of al-Thawri: “It is the 
hearts’ happiness on the unfolding of the Decree.” This second category is what 
the Prophet ^ alluded to in this hadith [from Abu Dharr], and Allah knows 
best. This [narrower, more specific] variety is the ultimate goal of contentment: 
The slave manifests tolerant endurance of suffering at the inception of hardship; 
he is pleased with Allah’s reward as a quid pro quo for what He took away from 
liim; and he resents nothing, hence does not reject the Decree. Shaqiq said: “I 
purchased a watermelon for my mother, who got angry when she cut it open. 

I said: ‘Mother, what are you angry about? Do you reject the Decree? Or do 
you blame the ploughman or its seller, or perhaps you blame its Creator? As 
for the ploughman and the vendor, by Allah, no sin can be attached to either 
of them, since they only wished it to be a watermelon of the best quality. In 
truth, I see you blaming none but its Creator, so fear Allah and do not hlame 
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Him.’” Shaqiq went on to state: “By Allah, my mother never heard from me a 
more beneficial talk than that.” Al-Zubayr b. Bakkar said: “^Ali b. Muhammad 
b. Abdallah related to me the following: Ghaylan wrote to one of his brothers 
who had been stricken by a calamity that befell his son: ‘AUah granted you the 
^ft of your son, and imposed on you the duty of educating him and providing 
for him, while you feared the testing of your faith by means of your son, where- 
upon your happiness was strengthened by such gift. When Allah retracted the 
gift of his life, removed from you the task of disciplining him, and you thereby 
became safe from his tnal, your fretful despondency grew stronger. [If only you 
exercised patience vis-a-vis such testing afHiction],^” you would have delighted 
in the loss you consoled yourself about. When this wnting of mine reaches you 
bear patiently the matter with the reward for which you cannot dispense, and 
the punishment of which you cannot endure, and know that every calamity that 
causes you to rejoice with the reward does not banish the gnef it encompasses, 
that IS the everlasting grief Peace.’” 
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CHAPTER 2 (29) 


SOVEREIGNTY OVER THIS WORLD AND 
EXERCISING ZUHD THEREIN 


T hey are three things: curbing hope; mentioning death; and visiting 
the graves. Al-Bukhari reported from (Abdallah) Ibn 'Umar that he 
The Messenger of Allah ^ took me by my shoulder and said: “Be in the 
iliwyii as if you were a stranger or a traveller crossing it.”‘^' Ibn 'Umar used to 
nay: “If you enter the evening, do not wait for the morning, and if you enter 
the morning, do not wait for the evening. Moreover, take from your time of 
wealth what benefits your time of sickness, and from your life what avails you 
III death.” It has been narrated from 'Abdallah b. 'Umar that he said: The Mes- 


senger of Allah ^ passed by us while we were attending to a hut of ours. He ^ 
s.iid: “What is this?” We replied: “Its foundation has become weak, so we are 
busy putting it right.” He thus commented: “I do not see the matter (of death) 
but that it is more urgent than that.”'"’ Al-Tirmidhi said: Hadith hasan sahih.*^ 
Ibn Majah reported on the authority of Abu Ayyub that he said: A man came 
lo the Messenger of Allah ^ and said: “O Messenger of AUah, teach me con- 
cisely.” He ^ replied: “If you rise for prayer, pray like the man who is bidding 
lareweU (to this World), do not talk with words you are going to apologize for, 
.ind gather despair about what is in the hands of people. It has already been 
mentioned before. 


He [Ibn Majah] further reported on the authority of ['Abdallah] Ibn Mas'ud 
tliat the Messenger of AUah ^ said: “I used to forbid you to visit the graves 
before. Visit them now, since they stimulate zuhd in this World and make one 
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remember the Afterlife. Wuhayb b. al-Ward stated the following: “Nuh ^ 
built a house made of reeds. It was said to him: ‘If only you had built a different' 
type of house!’ He replied: ‘That is a lot for one who is going to die.’”^^ Ibnj 
al-Muhajir said: “Nuh ^ spent 950 years among his nation in a house built of 
hair.” Thy said: “O Prophet of Allah, why did you not build something other i 

than that?” He replied: “I am going to die today, (or) I am going to die tomor- i 
row.” ■' 

AJ-Tirmidhl reported on the authority of 'Abdallah [like that in the Arabic 
text of al-Tirmidhi s work, without qualification] that he said: The Messenger ^ 
of Allah ^ stood on a mat and the traces of it appeared on his side. We thus 
said: “O Messenger of Allah, what if we get for you some soft bedding and a 
nice carpet you can sleep on?” He ^ replied: “What have I got to do with the 

dunyal I am but a rider who takes shade under a tree, then departs and leaves it 
behind. 

The one who said the following has excelled: 

Donate this World away, it will be driven to you spontaneously 
Isn t vanishing the final destination of it? 

Your World is like nothing but a shade 
then permission is given to depart. 

Another one said, likewise excellently: 

Seek this World with eagerness and haste 
This World is only like a shifting shade 
We are in it akin to a travelling party alighting 

It IS said that as soon as such party establishes itself it moves away without fail. 

Our men of knowledge stated: The matter being like that, it does not befit 
a person endowed with intellect to be deceived by this World. Truthfiil are the 
words of the one who affirmed: 

Dreams dunng sleep or like a withdrawing shade 
Surely the judicious person is not duped by the like thereof. 

Ibn 'Abbas transmitted from the Prophet ^ that he said: “If you wish to at- 
tain what IS with Allah 4®., be in this world as guests stopping over for a limited 
while. 

Mansuri' narrated from al-Hasan that he said: “When death came upon 
Salmand' he wept, so it was said to him: ‘O Aba 'Abdallah,^- what makes you 
weep given that you are a companion of the Messenger of Allah ^ ?’ He said: 
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'hir myself, I do not weep in grief for the departing dunyd. Rather, the Mes- 
iPliger of Allah ^ entered into a covenant with us, and I discarded his covenant. 
I Ip solemnly stipulated that the sufficient provision of any one of us should 
tip (he provision of a rider.’ Mansur said: When he passed away, they had a look 
mid, lo! they found approximately thirty silver coins left in his possession.”” 

I 'h.'ibit narrated from Anas that Sa'd (Ibn Abi Waqqas) visited him in his sick- 
ness and said to him [Salman]: “What makes you weep, brother?” The afore- 
MlPiilioned narration then follows. It has been reported by Ibn Majah in his 
Swtiiii, saying therein: Thabit mentioned: “It reached me that he left behind no 
more than some twenty silver coins from a disbursement to him.”^** 

Al-Tirmidhi narrated the following: Mahmud b. Ghaylan” related to us: 'Abd 
ill Kazzaq informed us: Sufyan informed us from Mansur and al-A'mash from 
Abfi Wa’il that he said: Mu'awiyah^** came to Abu Hisham b. 'Utbah” on a visit 
III him while he was sick. He said to Abu Hisham: “Uncle, what is causing you 
lo weep? A pain that is disquieting you, or a desire for the dunydd” He replied: 
Neither of the two. Rather, the fact that the Messenger of Allah ^ concluded 
,1 covenant with us which I did not abide by. He ^ had said ‘A servant, and a 
riding beast in the path of Allah, is all that suffices you^* in terms of gathered 
wealth,’^'' yet today I find in my house that I have gathered [wealth in excess of 
lh:it|.” Ibn Majah, too, reported it, and it is authentic [^ahih]. 
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<>o<> CHAPTER 3 (30) 


THE VIRTUE OF ZUHD AND ITS 


FRUIT 


I bn Majah reported on the authority of Sahl b. Sa'd al-Saddi that he said: 
A man came to the Messenger of Allah ^ and said: “Messenger of Allah, 
guide me to an action Allah wiU love me for if I do it, and 1 will be loved for it 
by people, too.” The Prophet ^ replied: “Do without'^” in the dunya, and AUah 
will love you. And do without what is in the hands of people, people will then 
love you.”'’' 

He [Ibn Majah] further reported on the authority of Abu KhaUad, to whom 
some companionship of the Prophet ^ is attributed, that he said: The Messen- 
ger of Allah ^ said: “If you see the man who has been gifted zuhd and great par- 
simony in speech, draw near him, since he is made to acquire knowledge.”'^" 
'Abdallah b. Mas'ud said: “Today you perform more prayers and carry out 
heavier acts of worship than the companions of the Messenger of Allah ^ yet 
they were better than you.” They asked: “And why is that so?” He replied: 
“They exercised greater zuhd in the dunya, and were more desirous of the Other 
World than you.” 

Sufyan al-Thawri stated: “If the slave does without in this life, Allah en- 
trenches wisdom firmly in his heart, makes his tongue express such wisdom, 
empowers him to discern the defects of his self, and turns the sickness of his self 
into the cure of his self.” 
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<>o<> CHAPTER 4 ( 31 ) 


STATES OF THOSE WHO PRACTISED 
ZUHD IN THIS WORLD 


T heir [states] are six: i) Speech; 2) Attire; 3) Food; 4) Patient bearing 
of poverty and a needy state; 5) Refraining from asking; and 6) Ob- 
scurity (self-effacement). 

1. SPEECH 

As for speech, which is the first of such states, it is the topmost goal, by achiev- 
ing concordance between what one says and what one does. Allah has indeed 
censured in His Book a nation accustomed to command righteous actions they 
themselves did not carry out, and said therein: Do you order people to devoutness and 
forget yourselves, when you recite the Book? Will you not use your intellect? (2:43).'*’ 
Mansur the jurist put it well as follows: 

A people who enjoin 
what they themselves do not implement 
are verily madmen, even though they might not go mad 
in an ordinary clinical sense. 

Whereas Abu al-'Atahiyah stated: 

You described taqwd as if you yourself were endowed with it 
Yet the odor of misdeeds from your clothes is spreading 
How ugly is the urging to zuhd by the preacher 
who sets people upon zuhd without him practising it 
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Were he in his prompting to zuhd veracious, 
the mosque would be his house morning and evening 
If the people reject, why is it that he 
asks the people for favors and does not lie down?'’"' 

Divme provision is distnbuted on recipients you are not oblivious to 
Both the fair-skinned and the dark-skinned strive after it. 

And Abu al-Aswad al-Du'ali excellently wrote: 

Don t forbid creation while you engage in something similar 
[That is] a huge blemish, if you do so 
Begin with your self, and command it away from straying 
for, if it stops such straying, you are indeed a wise man 
Then if you admonish, your counsel is accepted, 
the speech emanating from you is used as a model to guide behavior, 
and teaching (others) yields benefits. 

Ibrahim al-NakhaT said: I strongly abhor story-telling because of three verses 
(of the Qur’an): a) His Statement 4^: Do you order people to devoutness and forget 
yourselves? b) His other statement You who have iman! Why do you say what 
you do not do? (6i :2)f^ c) as well as His statement M: I would clearly not want to go 
behind your backs and do something I have forbidden you to do (11:88).®'^ 

II. DRESS 

Raff b. Thabit ^ looked at the ruler of al-Kufah who was busy preaching. 
He said: “Have a look at your ruler who preaches to the people while wearing 
the clothes of the sinful.” He had in fact soft clothes on him. 


III. FOOD 

It should be of a median type. These three states are reciprocally attesting, 
each of them verifying the trueness of the other. 


IV. PERSEVERANCE 

His patient self-restraint in the face of neediness and poverty, if it occurs or 
b efaUs him, whereupon no trace thereof becomes visible on him, in the way He 
» described such type of people by His statement: The ignorant consider them rich 
because of their reticence (2:272).^^ This is the mark by which they are known. It 
IS their satisfaction with the judgment of the Master. It has also been said that 


Wltitt is meant by al-ta^affuf is not reticence but self-adornment or beautifying 
{ilhliijanimul), just as He 4 ®* said: Therefore he patient with a patience which is beautiful 
It has further been said that he gives preference to others over himself, 
•II that the giver who bestowed something on him develops the illusion that he 
!• iji'h. Another interpretation is that it means not to store anything out of fear 
liltl ic future, as well as not to ask anyone save AUah 44 ^ in the same way that the 
ll(<hlcous slave said: My Lord, I am truly in need of any good You have in store for me 
The meaning thereof is: I am truly in need of my provision which You 
have written for me, so if it is (thus written), send it to me and remove my need. 
I •aid: This last one is the best of such statements regarding the aforementioned, 
All.lli willing, since by it he causes his need to lodge in the will of Allah 4 ®* while 
he displays self-adornment to his fellow human beings who accordingly regard 
him as rich. The one who said the following has spoken well: 

My friend asks me what my state is 

Self-sufficiency has deluded him, though I toiled and strove. 

I'lie quotation of this verse has occurred previously in this work.^“ Anoth- 
er one said (and mention thereof, too, is found in an earlier passage of this 
hook):"' 

I ennoble my face above directing it, when putting forward a request, to other 
than the One, the Everlasting Sustainer. 

The judge Abu Bakr b. al-‘^ArabI said: “One of the Sufis forbade asking, 
declaring it to be a repulsive and ignominious condemnation of the Lord on 
I lie part of the slave. This is far-reaching ignorance. Allah has verily informed 
us that His slaves encompass both the poor and the rich man, commanding us 
III the process to visit the poor often. That is from His judgment and from His 
wisdom alike. What reviling condemnation is there in the needy man informing 
us about his state that He has singled him by, given that Allah 4 ® has acquainted 
us with such state genetically (by apprising us of the mixture of rich and poor 
•iinong His slaves)?” 

They have said: “In it one detects self-debasement by a man.”^’ We replied 
thereto: “What debasement is entailed by your Master assigning a blessing He 
lias bestowed upon you to your brother’s hand, which blessing He has stored in 
liim for you (so that you receive it indirectly from his hand)? Self-lowering lies 
in the asking, not in the one who asks. The addressee is your storing treasurer: 
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If he gives you what he has been commanded witli, he will be rewarded, and , 
if he dislikes (doing that) or wavers (about it), he will be recompensed with a ' 
wrongdoing written against his name.” 

They have also said; “In it there is harm inflicted to the one who is asked, . 
since, if he grants the request generously, parting with his wealth weighs heavily 
on him, and, if he stints in it, that is a blameworthy image (which he projects of 
himself).” To this we said in reply; “Allah placed a heavy burden on them- yet , 
they were not stingy with the favor Allah regaled them with, deeming it to be 
good for them whereas it was bad for them.” In support of their stance they have 
narrated a hadith from the Prophet “Asking people is one of the shamelessly 
loathsome acts.”- We said as a response to them; “Narrating this hadith is actu- 
aUy one of the most impudently detestable acts, one of the biggest major sms, 
and one of the gravest offences.” 

V. SUFFICIENCY 

If he has what suffices him he should not ask Allah for other than one day’s 
food. That is in accordance with the hadith of Sahl b. al-Hanzaliyyah, which has 
been quoted before.^® 

VI. SELF-CONCEALMENT 

This is to be unknown through self-concealment, which conforms to what is 
found in the hadith of Abu Umamah- from the Prophet ^; 

Venly, the most fortunate of my friends in my judgment, and the one with the 
best final destiny, is a believer whose social state is slight, who possesses his lot in 
prayer, whose worship of his Lord is the best, who obeys Him the most in secrecy 
and who IS obscure among people, no fingers pointing (attentively) at hhnj^ 

Mention of the hadith has already occurred before.’^’ Uways al-Qaranl said 
to ^Umar (b. al-Khattab); “It is dearer to me if you let me be among the poor 
and needy people.” Muslim has reported it [in his Sahih]. If the righteous people 
were recognized they used to flee the way Uways did, for he hurnedly went 
away and proceeded on his path as soon as he was noticed. 
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CHAPTER 5 (32) 


THE prophet’s ZUHD 


I n this chapter mention will be made, by way of a sample, of some aspects 
of the Prophet’s zuhd ^ in his livelihood, food, attire, and transport. It 
Imh been quoted earlier that in Abu Umamah’s hadith he said ^ “My Lord of- 
h'lvd me the land of Makkah in its gold and silver equivalent. I said; No, Lord,” 
He,*" 

In Muslim’s one finds on the authority of Abu Dharr (al-Ghifari) that 
he said; I was walking early at night with the Prophet in the section of al- 
Madinah paved with black stone,*" and we were looking at (the mountain of) 
I fluid, whereupon the Messenger of Allah ^ said to me; “O Aba Dharr!” I said; 
"At your command. Messenger of Allah!” He said; “What gladdens me is that 
this mountain of Uhud be gold with me and three nights should pass, and out 
ul' it there is left with me, after the lapse of such period, no gold coin but one 
coin which I would set aside and keep ready to pay debt. What delights me is 
to spend it (all) among the slaves of Allah like this (and he pointed by his noble 
lund in front of him), like this (pointing thereby to his right side), and like this 
(pointing on his left side).”*"" Al-Bukhari, too, reported it. 

Al-TirmidhI reported on the authority of Abu Umamah that he said; “Not 
even a loaf of barley bread used to be left over (for storage and future consump- 
tion) in the household of the Messenger of Allah (He commented; Hadith 
luisan sahih). 

In the following narration from (^Abdallah) Ibn ^Abbas he said; “The Mes- 
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senger of Allah ^ used to sleep for consecutive nights hungry, his family unj 
able to find something to give him for supper. The bulk of the bread he ate wa 
made of barley. Al-Tirmidhi commented: Hadith Ifasan fahih. 

It has been narrated from Sahl b. Sa'd (al-Sa'idl) that he was asked: “Did th« 
Messenger of Allah M use to eat (bone) marrow?” Sahl replied: “The Messeng^ 
of Allah ^ never saw the bone marrow until he met Allah He was furth^ 
^ked: “Did you use to have sieves during the time of the Messenger of Allal 
He said: “We had no sieves.” The question was thus posed: “How did you 
manage to make use of barley then?” He answered: “We used to puffit in the aij 
(with our own hands or mouths) following its grinding, and after the evapora- 
tion of whatever residue was left in the sieve, we would strew it [moisten it witl' 
water we would sprinkle on it] and then knead it.”*« Al-Tirmidhi said about it:, 
Hadith sahih}’’ Ibn Majah, too, reported it in his Sunan. 

Ibn Majah further reported on the authority of Umm Ayman that she siftec- 
flour and prepared with it a loaf of bread for the Prophet He said: “What iJ 
this? She replied: “It is a meal we make in our region, so I loved to prepare a] 
loaf of it for you.” He said: “Return it thereto, then knead it.”** 

And it has been narrated from 'A’ishah that she said: “From the time he ar-, 
nved in al-Madinah to the day when he passed away, the family of Muhammadj 
^ never ate a meal made of wheat to their fill three nights in a row.”*» In anoth- 
er transmission it is said: “The family of Muhammad ^ never ate barley breadl 
to their fill for any two consecutive days,right through until he passed away.”’“lj 
In yet another narration we find: “[bjarley bread, save that one of such two days 
only dates would be eaten. ” 5 ' 

Al-Bukhari reported that ^A’ishah % said: “Until he met Allah 4^ the family 

of Muhammad ^ never ate wheat bread with condiment for two days in suc- 
cession.”^^ 

And from her as well it is narrated that she said: “When the Messenger of i 
Allah m passed away, my shelf was empty of anything which a human being 
could eat save for a half piece of barley in one shelf of mine. I ate some of it, then 
It stayed by me for a long time, and when I tried to weigh it one day, lo! it had 
all but come to nought. Both al-Bukhari and Muslim reported it. 

I said: 'A ishah has informed you, my readers, of what was the daily liveli- 
hood of the Prophet ^ stemming from his zuhd in this World, despite the 


t l^Mllflmtoiis succession of military conquests, and the cornucopia of wealth and 
(^iillsi led taxes and levies flowing [to him]. 

Ill the f?ahthayn (of al-Bukhari and Muslim) we find, again from her that 
lllf Messenger of Allah ^ bought food to be paid on a later date from a Jew, 
illil gave him in pledge for the purchase price thereof his iron coat of armor.*'^ 
Al Nas.Vl reported the hadith of (‘Abdallah) Ibn ‘Abbas that he said: “The 
Musenger of Allah ^ passed away while his armor was pawned to a Jew in ex- 
» llillige tor 30 double-handed scoops of barley [he purchased] for his family.”®’ 
Ihn Majah reported on the authority of Abu Hurayrah that he said: “One day 
llip Messenger of Allah ^ was given some hot meal and he ate [it]. When he 
IlMlsIied it he said: ‘AUah’s is the praise! No hot meal had entered my stomach 
lllli e siich-and-such a time.’”®® 

Il has been narrated from ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr that he said: My maternal 
iiuni said to me: “By Ahah, my son, we spent 40 nights and no fire nor lamp was 
llgliled in the house of the Messenger of Allah ^ throughout that sojourn. He 
I'l Irwali b. al-Zubayr] said: ‘I then asked her: In such a case, what did you use to 
live by?’ She replied: ‘The two black things, dates and water, nothing else.’”®® 

' A ’ishah said: “By Allah, we verily used to wait for the (new) crescent, and 

lilt’ll the next crescent, and then the next, three crescents in two months, and no 
lil t' was lighted throughout that period in the house of the Messenger of Allah 
Jk,®" Muslim reported it. 

I Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ishaq b. al-Sani, the hdjiz of hadith,®® 
lliirrated the following: “Ahmad b. Mahmud al-Wasiti informed us saying: ‘Abd 
III Karim b. al-Haytham related to us: ‘Ubayd b. Ya‘ish related to us: Yunus b. 
Ihikayr related to us: Sa‘id b. Maysarah related to us from Anas b. Malik from 
Al'fi al-Darda’ that he said: the Messenger of Allah ^ did not use to sift out the 
Ilnur, and he only had one shirt. ]'°° 

It has been reported from the hadith of Hisham b. ‘Urwah from his father 
Irnm ‘A’ishah that she said: “The Messenger of AUah ^ did not take for him 
iiiiything in pairs, whether two shirts or two cloaks™' or two loincloths, save for 
two sandals.”'®^ 

Al-Ahnaf b. Qays heard ‘Umar b. al-Khattab say to Hafsah: “I ask you in 
llie name of AUah, taking an oath by Him in your reply thereto: Are you aware 
lliat the Messenger of AUah ^ used to put his clothes aside to be washed, Bilal 
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would then come to him and recite the call to the prayer to him, and he wou! 
find no clothing which he could wear to the prayer until the said clothes h 
dried and he was able to go out dressed in them?” 

Al-Bukharl reported from ‘^A’lshah ^ that she said; “The bedding which tl 
Messenger of Allah ^ used to sleep on was a skin stuffed inside with palm-., 
bers. Ibn Majah, too, reported it, though the Arabic word for “bedding” i 
his narration was given by him as dija’ instead oifirash.'°‘^ It™^ has been narrab 
by al-Bukhari, too. 

Al-Tirmidhi reported from her“'^ that she said; “The pillow which the Prop! 
et ^ used to recline on was made of skin with fibers in its interior. He sa: 
about it; Hadith hasan sahih. 

As for Abu Dawud, he reported the following; “Musaddad related to ui 
Hammad related to us from Khalid al-Hadhdha’ from Abu Qilabah from on 
of the family members of Umm Salamah'°« that he said; “The bedding of th| 
Messenger of Allah ^ was similar to what a deceased person is made to lay o: 
in his grave, and the masjid used to be by the side of the bed where he woul 
lean on with his head.”‘°^ 

Ibn Majah reported the following; 'Anir b. Raff related to us; Jarir relate 
to us from Muslim (b. Kaysan) al-AVar from Anas b. Malik that he said; “Tb 
Messenger of Allah ^ used to visit the sick frequently, escort the deceased t( 
their final resting places, answer the invitation of the slave, and ride a donke^ 
On the day of (Banu) Qurayzah and al-Nadir"° he was riding a donkey. On th 
day of Khaybar he was seated on a donkey muzzled by a halting rope of bast, an^ 
underneath him was a pack-saddle made of fibers, too.”'" 

In the $ahihayn (of al-Bukhari and Muslim) we encounter the following nar 
ration from Mu'adh b. Jabal to the effect that he said; “I was riding at the rea: 
of the Messenger of Allah ^ seated on a donkey by the name 'Ufayr, etc.” 
Muslim reported it. 



CHAPTER 6 (33) 


ZUHD OF THE COMPANIONS 


I II this present chapter mention will be made, (also) by way of a concise 
specimen, of some aspects of the companions’ zuhd 

I) We start with ABU BAKR AS-SIDDlQ j^. One of the jurists examined al- 
milhli by means of the following question (on the rules of zakdt): “Shaykh, how 
tmu li is levied on the one possessing five camels?” Al-Shibll asked him: “Ac- 
I imling to our madhhab or according to yours?” He said: “Why, have you got a 
mdlilhib different from ours?” Al-Shibli replied: “Yes.” He asked: “And which 
(iiic is it?” Al-Shibli answered: “Well, in terms of your madhhab, the tax on such 
Jiiopcrty is one sheep from his livestock."^ As for our madhhab, the whole of 
nu ll property is given out to you.” He said: “Have you an imam you follow in 
this inadhhabV’ Al-Shibli replied; “Yes, the Commander of the Believers Abu 
llakr al-Siddiq since he brought his entire wealth to the Prophet ^ and the 
I'rophet ^ asked him: What did you leave for your dependents?’ whereupon 
III' replied: ‘Allah and His Messenger.’”""' 

1 )uring the illness of which he died he said: “I saw this world come before me 
iiiiii it genuflected, but it refrained from approaching me further. Surely a day 
Will come when you will adorn yourselves with silk drapes and water basins of 
mlk brocade, keeping your distance in the process from woollen beds,"" and yet 
you (once) got to the point where you used to find yourselves in the most severe 
i oiidition, nibbling on the forage of thorny plants [being anxiously disquieted 
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and resdessly fidgetyj.''^ I swear to Allah: That one of you be brought forwar 
and beheaded without having perpetrated anything deserving of such a penaltj 
being prescribed for him; this would be better for him than to float in the flooj 
of this World.”"* 

He was once asked: “O caliph of the Messenger of Allah ^ why do you nc 
utilize the people of Badr (for political offices)?” He replied: am aware of thc| 

status, but I dislike to soil them by this world."® 


II) As for 'UMAR IBN AL-KHATJAb he brought half of his wealth, ar 
kept the remaining half for his dependents. He wore a new shirt, then asked 
a blade and said to his son ['Abdallah]: “Son, trim the (long) sleeve(s) of the shir 
Place your forefingers across the edge of my knuckles and clip the balance hang 
ing out. Abdallah said: I clipped the two sleeves on both sides of the shirt, bt 
some part of the sleeves protruded out on another. I ['Abdallah] said: “Fa 
ther, what if I put the trim right with a pair of scissors?”'" 'Umar replied: “m| 
son, (no, it is fine, for) I have seen the Messenger of Allah ^ do it that way.” i 
He kept on wearing his shirt like that, until it fell apart ['Abdallah furthe] 
narrated], and oftentimes I used to notice the fallen threads hanging over 
feet.'" 

Al-Hasan'^* said: Umar gave a khutbah while he was the caliph wearinj 

a loincloth with twelve patches on it.”'"'' 

Qatadah said: “It has been mentioned to us that 'Umar said: “If I wantec 
I would eat the most pleasant food and wear the finest clothes from all of you 
but I save my delights for the other world.”'"* 

Al-Ahnaf b. Qays said: I heard 'Umar say: “I am the most knowledgeablJ 
of you about reducing the standard of living, but if I wished I would have thJ 
most pleasant life of all of you. By Allah, I am not ignorant of (how to dress) 
camel s humps,'"* of grilled meat, oi sindb or sald’iq, but I have chosen to spar^ 
my pleasures for the Hereafter. In describing a category of people, Allah ^ ha 
said. You dissipated the good things you had in your worldly life and enjoyed yourselpej^ 
in it’ (46:19).'"" 

The word al-sild , with the elongation of the '^alf and the kasrah on the 
means broiled meat. It has been so named because it is warmed by exposing ilj 
to the heat of the fire and by burning it therein [yusalld or yusld]. As for a/-5(n56,'| 


ilify arc the spicy condiments made of mustard [seeds] and raisins,'"* whereas 
th» term al-$ald’iq [with the ?dd\ signifies the varieties of long thin bread. Sald’iq 
with llie sin, instead, denotes legumes and their like that are cooked in boiling 
And Hafs b. al-'As mentioned the following: I used to have lunch with 
'Ulnar partaking of bread, oil and vinegar, or bread, milk and meat cut into 
ilfips and dried.'"® The least common item of food we used to have was fresh 
nipal. 'Umar used to say: Do not sift out the flour, for the whole of it is nutri- 
llonal food. 

III) About 'UTHMAN IBN 'AFFAN suffice it for your knowledge of his 
tlilid tliat he equipped the Army of Hardship'** with 300 camels, their saddle 
blankets and saddles included. In addition, he brought 1,000 gold coins to the 
Minpliet ^ '*' scattering such wealth before him, while he left an equal balance 
il« a protection for the ummah, lest discord'*" spread among them. 

I le used to feed the people with the rulers’ food while eating bread, vinegar, 
and oil when he retreated into'** his private house. 

' Abdallah b. Shaddad said: “I saw 'Uthman b. 'Aflan on a Friday wearing a 
Inincloth from 'Adan'*"* valued at four or five silver coins (only), as weU as a torn 
wrap from al-Kufah.”'** 

IV) Concerning 'alI IBN ABl TALIB ^ the following was said by one of 
the reliable narrators:'** “I visited 'All in al-Khawranq'*" at a time when he was 
(liivering under a threadbare garment made of rough fibers [he was wrapping 
himself up with to keep warm in the cold].” I said to him: “Commander of the 
llclievers, Allah has given you and the members of your household a share in 
lliis wealth,'** and yet you do this to yourself?” He replied: “By Allah, I have not 
deprived you people of any of your properties. This is simply my velvet shawl 
lli.it I brought with me from my home [i.e., al-Madinah].”'*® 

1 le once purchased a shirt for some silver coins and wore it. It hung over all 
die way to his fingers, so he commanded that the excess be clipped from it.'''* 

Ibn al-Nabbah came to him and said: “The public treasury is filled to capacity 
wilh every kind of yellow and white [gold and silver]. On hearing that, 'All M- 
H't out to the public treasury and, having reached it, he gathered all the eligible 
licnefidaries, whereafter he distributed the entire contents thereof among them. 
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saying while he was doing that; ‘O yellow, turn yellow, o white, be whicoj 
deceive someone other than me, here! take!’ He kept on doing so until not i 
single gold or silver coin remained, then ordered that the (emptied) treasury be 
sprinkled and prayed two rak^ats in it in the hope that it will testify in his favor 
on the Day of Rising. J 

On one occasion he was brought a plate offdludhaj [a sweet made of flour 
and honey]; the man serving him placed it before him. He said [addressing the 
sweet]: “Your smell is good and appetizing, your color is nice and appealing 
your flavor is pleasant, but 1 loath to (re)train myself to do what it was previous!^ 
unaccustomed to.”’“^ 

I said. The zuhd of these caliphs did not stem from compulsion and neces-i 
sity, rather, it was an act of free election on their part: The choice of the more 
virtuous state, a deed of self-abasement vis-a-vis Allah M as weh as an emulation 
of their Prophet 

Al-Tirmidhi has indeed reported the narration by Sahl b. Mu'adh from his| 
father to the effect that the Messenger of Ahah ^ said: “Whoever renounce- 
(new and nice) clothes out of humility to Allah, though capable of affordin^ 
them, Allah will call out for him over the heads of the creatures, in order to! 
give him the choice of wearing any garb of imdn he prefers.”'^ He commented: 
Hadtth hasan. 


I 


V) Al-Hasan '41 said: “JALHAH B. 'UBAYDILLAh ^ [whom we are going to j 
deal with now] sold a piece of land (which he owned) for 700,000 silver coins. 
He spent one sleepless night with such money kept in his house, out of fearful 
concern over it. When he woke up in the early morning, he distributed (all of) ' 
It among the destitute.”-^ Ziyad b. Hudayr said: “I saw Talhah b. 'UbaydiUah ! 
distributing 100,000 silver coins among the people in the mosque.”''*'* 

Whenever Abu Bakr used to mention the day of Uhud he would say; “The ! 
whole of it was the day of Talhah.” 


VI) Turning to AL-ZUBAYR B. AL-'awwAm S. he owned 1,000 slaves'^^ 
who used to hand over to him the land taxes (they had cohected). Each night he 
divided the entire amount they brought him, and by the time he had returned 
to his house none of it was left in his possession. '“t* Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal re- 
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jmHfd it.''*‘''He sold a house for 600,000.'-'° It was said to him: “Aba 'Abdallah,'*' 
^mi have charged an immoderate price.” He replied: “No, by Allah, you shall 
Hillie to know that I charged no exorbitantly excessive price, since all the pro- 
ifftls of the sale are spent in the path of Allah 

I )ii the day of the Battle of the Camel, he set about instructing his sons on 
Wliat to do with his debts, saying: “Sons, if you lack the strength to do some- 
thing, then seek the help of my Master in carrying it out.” 'Abdallah b. al- 
/,tih yr said: “I asked: And who is your master?” He said: “Allah.” Proceeding 
with his narration, 'Abdallah said: “I swear by Allah, whenever I fell into some 
dlixiety concerning his debts I only had to say: O Master of al-Zubayr, satisfy the 
llfhl of al-Zubayr, and He would immediately settle his debt.”'*^ 

When al-Zubayr iSi. was killed, he did not leave behind a single gold or sil- 
ver coin. He only left two estates, one of them being al-Ghabah,'*' and eleven 
luuises in Egypt. His debt derived from the fact that when someone came to 
him with goods and gave them to him for safekeeping, al-Zubayr would tell 
him not to do so, but rather to convert them into a loan, stating that he feared 
(heir extinction. 'Abdallah (b. al-Zubayr) went on to say: “I counted his debts 
iliid found that they amounted to one million and two hundred thousand. 
'Abdallah settled his debts for him from the legacy of the aforementioned prop- 
pit ics, according to what al-Bukhari has mentioned in his $ahil}. 

' Abdallah (b. al-Zubayr) attended the pilgrimage season for four years in a 
low summoning whoever had a credit over al-Zubayr to approach him. Once 
lour years had elapsed, he divided his estate, and his heirs received the balance 
I hereof Al-Zubayr had four wives, and each one of them inherited one mil- 
lion and two hundred thousand (silver coins). His whole estate consisted of fifty 
million and two hundred thousand (silver coins).'** Al-Bukhari, rahimahuUdh, 
mentioned that. 

VII) Lastly, 'abd AL-RAHMAN B. 'awf is one of the ten companions for 
whom the: jannah has been (prophetically) attested to (in this World) 'Abd 
.il-Rahman migrated to Abyssinia and was involved in both migrations. He also 
look part in all the battles (during the prophetic era), and remained steadfast by 
ihe Prophet’s side ^ on the day of Uhud. The Messenger of Allah ^ prayed 
one rah'flh behind him during the expedition of Tabuk, and he said “No 
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Prophet was taken away from this World before praying behind a righteous m, 

of his nation.” He was one of the affluent companions, his wealth having cor 
entirely from trade. 

Al-Zuhri said; During the time of the Prophet ^ 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Av, 
& gave out as sadaqah half of his wealth, 4,000, then gave another 40,000 gojj 
coins in sadaqah, and subsequently financed 500 horses at first, followed h 
100,000 horses in the path of Allah, together with 100 riding camels. 

Ownership of a caravan from Greater Syria,' 5 <> comprising 700 riding came^ 
was handed over to him, and he turned it into a sadaqah in the path of Allalj 
with their loads, saddles, and saddlebags included. 

In the book al-Mustadrak by al-Hakim, Abu 'AbdaUah, Muhammad L 
Abdallah, we find from JaYar b. Burqan that he said: “It has reached me thij 
Abd al-Rahman b. ^Awf manumitted 30,000 families.’’'^* One comes across thj 
following in the same book by al-Hakim; ‘“Abd al-Rahman used to be referred 
to as the apostle [/lawahyy] of the Messenger of Allah This narratiorii 

based on the hadith of Muhammad b. Ishaq, is authentic in accordance with thJ 
criterion of authenticity laid down by Muslim. 

It has been narrated that ^Umar b. al-Khatfab ^ used to visit Umm Kulthun 
the daughter of 'Uqbah, and ask her: “Did the Messenger of Allah ^ teU you^ 

to marry Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf since he is the master of the Muslims?” Shd 
replied: “Yes.” ^ 

It has further been narrated that ^All ^ said to 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf: . 
verily heard the Messenger of Allah ^ say: “You are trustworthy in the eyes o^ 

the inhabitants of Heaven, and trustworthy in the eyes of the inhabitants of the 
Earth. 

I said; “'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf, Allah is pleased with him and may He] 
please him, is one of the ten whose admission to jamah has been attested to [dur- 
ing their lifetime]. He is also one of the six whom 'Umar and the companionsi 
of the Messenger of Allah ^ appointed to determine among them the election' 
of the new caliph. Of them, he was the one singled out for renouncing his lot; 
of the caliphate, consequentially on his zuhd,^^^ so that he could choose for the' 
Muslims what Allah had chosen for them. He gave his oath of allegiance to' 
'Uthman, and by his allegiance the bay^ah to 'Uthman was perfected. 

The ummah was pleased with his role of trustworthy man, and the compan- 


IHIU pill him forward as an imam. The Messenger of Allah ^ prayed one unit of 
piiiyer behind him, after he had commenced such rak"ah, by joining his prayer 
IhiIiIiuI liim. He ^ performed no prayer behind any of the companions, with 
llif exception of 'Abd al-Rahman and al-Siddiq. 

I le is the one who acted by Allah and for Allah in his wealth in an appropriate 
(IMIMier. He is one of those about whom the Messenger of AUah ^ said: “Save 
Ittf those who spend their wealth this way and that,”'®'^ and so on and so forth 
dhtnil liis praiseworthy qualities and laudable virtues. 

Accordingly, no heed is paid to the narration to the effect that he will be the 
1(1*1 to enter the Garden, and that he will crawl on the Day of Rising. I seek ref- 
tlUC in Allah from conceiving of 'Abd al-Rahman crawling on the Day of Rising 
Mil account of his wealth and affluence. 

I lave you not taken note of what we mentioned earlier, that he is one of the 
li'M, liirthermore that he is one of the six whom the Messenger of Allah ^ was 
pliMseil with when he passed away, one of the people of Badr, and one of the 
(irople of al-Hudaybiyyah? And such a man is going to crawl? I take shelter in 
Alhh from such an allegation! 

Allah ^ said: Those of you who gave and fought before the victory are not the same 
|il* those who gave and fought afterwards] (57:10)."®^ He also said 4 ®*: Allah was 
fili'dscd with the mu’miniin when they pledged allegiance to you under the tree. . . (48:18). 
Tli.it is a sufficient virtue for you to consider. 

Ill the second place, the hadith that they narrate (in support of their conten- 
tion) has been transmitted by 'Umarah b. Zadan, about whom al-Bukhari has 
iiiid: “His hadith narration was often muddled. Ahmad (b. Hanbal) stated: 
"Me narrates from Anas (b. Malik) repudiated and disavowed ahadith.” As for 
ll.ltim al-Razi, he said the following: “His hadith is not accepted as proof, 
whereas al-Daraqutni asserted that he was weak.” 

Inter alia al-Muhasibi mentioned that when 'Abd al-Rahman died a group 
of the companions of the Messenger of AUah ^ said: “We fear for 'Abd al- 
U.iliman in connection with his proprietary legacy.” Ka'b retorted: “What do 
yon fear for him about? He earned wealth correctly, he spent it rightly, and he 
bequeathed it appropriately.” Ka'b’s comment came to the knowledge of Abu 
I )liarr, who set out in anger looking for Ka'b. He took hold of a camel and then 
departed in search of Ka'b. Ka'b was told that Abu Dharr was after him, and so 
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he fled away from where he was until he came to 'Uthman (b. 'Affan), recoui 
mg to him the story and pleading for his assistance. Abu Dharr, meanwhile, 
approaching in hot pursuit of Ka'b, unravelling the traces of Kalb’s escape in 
process. He eventually reached the house of 'Uthman. As he entered it, Kt 
went to sit behind 'Uthman, fleeing away from Abu Dharr to such a shelti 
Abu Dharr then said: “Son of a Jewess, you allege that what 'Abd al-Rah_ 
left is unobjectionable and does not matter! The Messenger of Allah ^ went 
one day and said: ‘The ones who have a lot are verily the ones who have lit 
save for those who spend (their wealth) in this [and that].’”"'^ 

Our people of knowledge, Allah have Mercy on them, have said: “This i 
false hadith which is not entrenched among narrations that are paid regard to. T 
veracity is an impossibility, and it originates in the forgery of the ignorant. 

Some of It has been narrated, but the route of transmission is disproved, b 
cause we find in the chain thereof Ibn Lahl'ah, who has been the target of cri 
cal assessments. Yahya said: “His hadith is not accepted as proof.” 

Historical truth, moreover, teaches us that Abu Dharr died in the year 25 .. 

whereas Abd al-Rahman b. 'A wf passed away in the year 31 ah, and thus liv 
seven years after Abu Dharr. 

I said: What certifies 'Umarah’s forgery in the very narration we have quot 
is his statement, ascribed to Abu Dharr: “Son of a Jewess!” This is an act 
finding fault (with Ka'b) on his part, for the like of which the Prophet ^ hail 
previously rebuked him, as it is mentioned in Muslim’s Sahih, on Abu Dharr' 
authority, that he said: “A dispute arose between myself and one of my brotl. 
ers (in the dm), so I disgraced him by a reference to his mother, whereupon hi 
complained about me to the Prophet ^ and he said: ‘O Aba Dharr, you are 
man m whom some jdhiUy yah lingers.’” I [Abu Dharr] said: “Messenger of Alla 
^ the wont of those reviling a man is to revile his father and mother.” He sai, 
O Aba Dharr, you are a man in whom some jdhiliyy ah lingers,” etc.'** 

Can you countenance the possibility of Abu Dharr relapsing into the ve. 
thing the Prophet ^ reprimanded him about? That is preposterous to imagine i 
respect of someone of a lower status than him, so how much more far-fetched t 
attribute it to him, may Allah be pleased with him and may He please him? 

Likewise his statement (m the narration): “The ones who have a lot are ver 
ily the ones who have little, save for those who dispose of their wealth this wa' 


iMil lliat,” is off the mark, given that 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf is precisely one 
Nf fllosc who spent it thus, in conformity with what we have mentioned here- 
llmvc. 

To repeat, this hadith is a false one that the ignorant have forged. 

As our people of knowledge have asserted, one does not direct any attention 
III II nor does he rely on it. Besides, 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf is more virtuous 
lllilli Abu Dharr by a long margin, due to his antecedence in Islam, and his inclu- 
•Inii III the ten for whom the Garden has been guaranteed in this world, which 
Hlilkcs him one of the first ones to enter it, beating most of the rest into it, and 
Mill' of those triumphant with such otherworldly reward. Anything other than 
lllill is given no consideration. Success and protection are by Allah. 

Additional elucidation of the aforementioned is to be found in the two chap- 
li*ls .ilier this, Allah willing. 
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CHAPTER 7 (34) 

THE VIRTUE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH 
PROPERLY AND SPENDING IT ON ITS 
RIGHTFUL BENEFICIARY 


A l-Bukhari reported on the authority of Abu Hurayrah that he said: The 
Messenger of Allah ^ said: “This wealth is (like) sweet, succulently 
Iriiiler and fresh greenery: What an aid it is for the one who acquires it appropri- 
*lrly, and places it where it is due! As for he who appropriates it without rightful 
i miillement to it, he is like the one who eats without ever getting satiated.”’'’^ 
Muslim also reported on the authority of Abu Dharr (al-Ghifarl) from the 
I'mphet ^ that he said: “The well-to-do will be the propertyless destitute on 
llif Day of Rising, save for him on whom Allah confers good [wealth], and he 
dispenses it to his right, left, in front of him and at his back, and who does good 
With it.”'’° Al-Tirmidhi reported from Khawlah bint Qays, then under the au- 
thority of Hamzah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib ^ that she said: I heard the Messenger of 
All.'ih ^ say: “This wealth is (like) sweet, succulently tender and fresh greenery: 
Wiioever acquires it appropriately is blessed in it. By contrast, how many of 
those who hastily dispose of the wealth of Allah and of His Rasul according to 
I he whims of their selves, who wiU get nothing but the Fire on the Day of Ris- 
ing!””’ Al-TirmidhI said about it: This is a hadith hasan sahth. 

Al-Tirmidhi further reported on the authority of Abu Kabshah al-Anmari 
lhat he mentioned that he heard the Messenger of Allah ^ say: “Three attributes 
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of character I swear by, and I relate to you a majestic saying which you shoul(| 
memorize. He said: “No slave’s wealth is diminished by ^adaqah; no slave i 
oppressed by an injustice which he bears patiently without Allah increasing hi 
in freedom from abasement; and no slave opens on his self a door of beseechi 
external help but that Allah opens a door of poverty for him,” or something lik' 
that. “And I (now) relate to you (another) statement, so commit it to memo 
from me. ‘This World is but for four groups of people: [i] A slave on who 
Allah has bestowed wealth and knowledge, and he guards himself vis-a-vis All3 
in that, keeps ties with his family relatives by such dual gift, and recogniz 
Allah’s right in what He has provided him with of wealth and knowledge alike 
This one is in the best of stations; [2] a slave whom Allah has gifted with know! 
edge but not wealth, and who, his intention being truthful, says; If I had wealth! 
I would act with it as so-and-so who spends it in acts of goodness does. He i 
judged by his intention, and the reward for him and the one he would emulat 
(if only he possessed his means) are identical; [3] a slave on whom Allah has con 
ferred wealth without knowledge, who, in a state of ignorance, disposes of hi 
wealth in the gratification of his seifs caprices, does not fear Allah concernin 
it, does not keep ties with blood relatives, and ignores Alla h’s right in it. Thi 
one is in the lowest rank with Allah; [4] and a slave whom Allah has regali 
with neither wealth nor knowledge, and this one says: If only I owned weak 
I would act with it the same way as so-and-so (who spends it in evil pursuits) 
He is accorded the ruling of his intention, so his burden and the burden of th 
one he would emulate (were he granted the same means) are the same.”’^^ A 1 
Tirmidhi commented about it: Hadith hasem ?ahth. 

Our people of knowledge, Allah have Mercy on them, have said: “The im 
port of this chapter has elucidated both the merit and demerit of wealth, and the 
fact that the owner thereof who spends it on what is right and places it where i 
rightfully belongs, is in the loftiest degrees and in the highest stations and uppe 
chambers {in jannah). That is in conformity with what has been explicitly laid 
out in the Revelation, specifically in His statement ^ It is not your wealth oryoutf 
children that will bring you near to Us — only in the case of people who have iman and 
act rightly; such people will have a double recompense for what they did. They will be safe 
from all harm in the High Halls of Paradise (34:37). 

The Qur’anic verses praising wealth are many, if one reads the Book of Allah 
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fplicctively. That is a guideline creating in you the inducement to earn it, trade 
In il and gather it. Sa'Id b. al-Musayyib used to say; There is no good in one who 
docs not seek wealth, by which he discharges his debts and protects his honor 
Alul good repute, and which he leaves in inheritance to somebody else when he 
dies. The Messenger of AUah ^ said to Sa'^d: “To leave your heirs rich is better 
tli.m to leave them as indigent persons begging from people. He ^ also said: 
"No wealth whatsoever benefited me more than Abu Bakr’s wealth did.”'^^ 

I le ^ likewise said to 'Amr b. al-‘^As: “How good is the wholesome wealth 
lilt the wholesome man.”'^'’ He ^ made a prayer for Anas (b. Malik), saying: 
"( ) Allah, increase his wealth and offspring, and bless him in that.”"^^ All of this 
h firmly documented in the authentic ahadith. 

At their death, Sa'Id b. al-Musayyib left behind 400 gold coins, and Sufyan 
id-'lliawri, with all his zuhd and asceticism, 200. Sufyan al-Thawri said about 
diat: “To leave behind 10,000 silver coins which I am going to account for in 
llic Reckoning is better to me than to be in want of people’s help. He used to 
My as well: In this time, wealth is a weapon.” 

A man said to him: “O ‘Aba “^Abdillah,'^* do you retain this world in your 
grasp?” He replied: “Shut up, for if it were not for these golden coins those kings 
(out there) would cajole me and associate with me.”’’* 

Of the same import is the statement by ‘’Abd al-Rahman b. ^Awf: “How 
c,\cellent is this wealth, by which I safeguard my honor and I extend to Allah a 
good loan which He repays to me manifold times over its value!” 

The (pious) predecessors never stopped praising wealth and gathering it for 
the sake of acts of kindness and benefaction such as grants and donations, and 
(iir the sake of assisting the poor. The majority of the companions earned wealth 
,md bequeathed it on their deaths.'®” 

In a narration, Abu Mas*ud said; “The Messenger of Allah ^ used to com- 
mand that sadaqah be given out, whereupon one of us would set out at once and 
exert himself with toil and difficulty until he brought the mudd (a dry measure 
consisting of a handful of staple foodstuff). Nowadays, the least affluent of them 
possesses 100,000.” Shaqiq said: He was alluding to himself'*' This is a sound 
( hain of transmission. Ibn Majah reported it in his Sunan where he said: ‘Abdallah 
h. Numayr and Abu Bakr related to us, saying: Abu Usamah related to us from 
Za’idah from al-A‘mash [and the said narration then follows]. Muslim mentioned 
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the narration in terms of its meaning, without reporting it literally.'"^ 

The consensus of learned opinions has settled on the permissibility of gather‘d 
ing wealth due to His statement So make full use of any booty you have taketi 
which is halal and good (9:70). ’*3 His other statement [B]ut only by means qf\ 
mutually agreed trade (4:29), as well as His statement You who have iman / givti 
away some of the good things you have earned and some of what the earth produces fo\ 
you (2:266)'®“* as well as other verses (of similar import). 

Allah ^ permitted the earning of wealth to establish a connection with Hir 
and reach Him thereby, by fighting an enemy in warfare, assisting a poor man| 
feeding an orphan, helping someone oppressed or giving succor to one ag« 
grieved and worried. So long as the sound intention in its acquisition is there)^ 
gathering it is more meritorious and virtuous (than its opposite), without any^ 
debate between the people of knowledge on that. 

I said: This having been firmly entrenched, it points to the falseness of what] 
they have mentioned and narrated, to the effect that 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Av 
will enter the Garden last and crawling. Their singling out 'Abd al-Rahman ba 
Awf in their concern is itself an indication of their ignorance, since they did not] 
narrate the biographical accounts of the companions who left behind wealthy 
nor did they narrate the biographies of the pious predecessors who have set the 
guiding example. Were it not for fear of prolixity, we would have mentioned in 
that respect a great number of prophets, Allah’s blessings be on all of them, and) 
other than them, may Allah be pleased with them. 

Al-Tabarani, Sulayman b. Ahmad, reported the following: Muhammad b.l 
al-Fadl al-Thaqafi related to us: Sa'id b. Sulayman al-Wasiti related to us from! 
Abu Usamah'*® from Hisham b. "Urwah from his father that he said: “I got hold! 
of Sa‘’d b. 'Ubadah while an announcer was calling out towards food: ‘Whoever! 
likes fat and meat should come to Sa‘d.’ Then I got hold of his son Qays invit- .| 
ing people loudly to what I mentioned. Sa'd b. ‘Ubadah said: ‘O Allah, grant | 
me praise, and grant me honor. There is no honor save by action, and no action 
save by wealth. O Allah, little is not suitably wholesome for me, and I am not 
suitable for it.’”'*'* 

Suffice you what the utterly truthful one'*^ said to his daughter 'A’ishah 
when death befell him: By Allah, after me no one is more loved than you, and 
no one is of mightier poverty than you.” 



CHAPTER 8 ( 35 ) 


ELUCIDATION OF THE PROPHET’S 
STATEMENT ON HIS NATION’S TEST 


T his is an elucidation on the Prophet’s ^ statement, “Every nation has 
its (peculiar) test, and the test of my nation is wealth,”'** and AUah’s 4 ®* 
m.iiciuent. Do not direct your eyes longingly to what We have given them to enjoy... 
(20: 129).'** 

Al-Tirmidhi reported on the authority of KaT b. Tyad that he said: I heard 
the Messenger of Allah ^ say: “Every nation has its (peculiar) test, and the test 
of my nation is wealth.”'*”’ He commented: This is a hadith hasan sahth gharib. 
Our people of knowledge, Allah’s Mercy be upon them, have said the follow- 
ing: “This is a report from him ^ informing us that all the nations have been 
subjected to a testing temptation. For some nations, it was a trial of their tawhld 
by the medium of idols which they worshipped, this one by the sun, that one 
by the moon, yet another one by the stars which they took as deities. Another 
n.ition, and they are the Jews, were tested by the presence of a prophet in their 
midst, ending up worshipping 'Uzayr and declaring him to be the son of Allah, 
wliile another group of them was tried by the calf which they devoted them- 
selves to in worship. As for the Christians, they were tested by Tsa Some of 
ibem said: He is the God. Others said: He is the son of AUah.” 

“For this ummah. He made the test lie in the gold and silver coins. As a result, 
love of wealth seized the majority of it, so that He ruffled for them the slavehood 
of the self-exalted and the conceited,'®' just as most nations were overwhelmed 
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by the associationism (shirk) in the indirect causes spoiling their understanding 
of the Oneness of the Supreme Lord.”"^^ 

I said: The aforementioned, together with what semantically resembles it, 
has been used as a supporting proof by those who disown gathering wealth, 
earning it, taking receipt of it and purchasing it, because of the corrupting vices 
stemming from that, and because of the good actions and the benefits which its 
owner is deprived of 

There is, however, no proof in it in their favor, since people’s states in that 
regard differ, as unveiled by two Prophetic sayings: 

1) The hadith of Abu Kabshah al-Anmari quoted in the preceding chapter. 

2) What has been reported by inter alia al-Bukharl and Ibn Majah on the 
authority of Abu Hurayrah that he said: The Messenger of Allah ^ said: “Per- 
ish the slave of this World! Perish the slave of silver coins! Perish the slave of 
the black dress of silk fabric with embroidered markings! Perish the slave of the 
finely wrought velvet! If he is pricked by a thorn, he is unable to extract it with a 
chisel. Whenever he is given he is pleased, but if giving is withheld from him he 
becomes irate. Then he said about Thumamah:’^^ “Blessedness to a slave seizing 
the reins of his horse in the path of Allah, his head dishevelled, his feet covered 
in dust. If he is appointed as sentinel, he is there guarding, and if he is assigned 
to directing the motion of the army, he is there at its rear protecting it. He seeks 
death on the spot. If he is given he thanks and if he is deprived he exercises pa- 
tience.”'®-* Our people of knowledge have said that he distinguished (therein) 
between the slave of wealth and passion and the slave sincerely devoted to his 
Master. He made a harsh supplication against the former with the purpose of re- 
verting him to the Master, whereas He singled out the sincere one by the word 
habbadha (blessedness to),'« which is the degree of His beloved friends. Evil is 
that wealth which engrosses away from the remembrance of Allah and from the 
fulfilment of His rights. If it does not preclude that, such wealth is good, just as 
he said, Allah’s blessings and peace be upon him: “How good is the wholesome 
wealth for the wholesome man.”'®'* 

Since, however, the safety and integrity of one’s din is a rarity in the presence 
of wealth, and afflicting tests, together with corrupting calamities, get the up- 
per hand (when wealth is owned), it has become mandatory to do with a little 
of it and flee from it, and it has become incumbent on a person to take such 
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llioilicum of wealth that suffices him for his inescapable needs. The masters of 
understanding have said: “Whatever wealth or family connection distracts you 
iiway from Allah is ill-omened for you.” 

Yahya b. al-Mutawakkil said: “I was walking with Sufyan al-Thawri when 

I passed by a man building an edifice and speaking in glowing terms of it. He 
(Sufyan al-Thawri) said: ‘Do not look at it, for he built it to be looked at.’” 

I lisham b. ^Urwah said: Whenever my father visited somebody possessed of 
uime adornment of this World, he would hasten the return to his family and 
would stand by the door loudly reciting: Do not direct your eyes longingly to what 

I I '(• have given certain of them to enjoy to the end of the verse, whereafter he would 
e-sclaim: “Time for prayer! Time for prayer!” They would then rise and pray 
logether. 
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> CHAPTER 9 (36) 


THE LOWLINESS OF THIS WORLD IN 
THE ESTEEM OF ALLAH 


A l-Tirmidhi reported on the authority of Sahl b. Sa'd [al-Sahdi] that he 
said: The Messenger of Allah ^ said: “Were this World in Allah’s es- 
Imn worth one wing of a mosquito, He would not have given a kafir to drink 
UMC sip of water from it.”'®^ The following has been declaimed: 

You hear from the passing days if you are resolute 

for verily you lie in them between a proscribing and a mandating injunction 
If this World preserved for a person his din 
whatever has elapsed of them is not harmful 
This World shall not equate a wing of a mosquito 
nor the weight of a wing belonging to a flying creature 
This World is not pleased as a recompense for a believer 
nor is it satisfied to be the retribution for the unbeliever. 

Muslim reported on the authority ofjabir b. 'Abdallah that the Messenger of 
Allah ^ passed by the market, entering it from one of its elevated sections. The 
people who were present gathered around him on both sides, and he walked 
by a dead young billy goat that had small ears. He got hold of its corpse and 
look it by one ear, whereupon he said: “Which of you would like to have this 
Ibr a single silver coin?” They replied: “We do not like to have it for any sum 
whatsoever! And what are we going to do with it?” He said: “Would you like 
II to be yours?” They answered: “By AUah, if it were alive, it would be a defec- 
live commodity because of its small ears, let alone now that it is dead.” He said: 
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“And by Allah, diis World is certainly more contemptibly low in Allah’s esteer 
than this one (kid) is in yours. 

It has been narrated from the Prophet ^ that he said: “Part of this World’s 
lowliness in the esteem of Allah ^ lies in the fact that disobedience only takes' 
place in it, and the fact that what is stored with Him is not attained save by rC' 
nouncing it.”'*'® 

Our people of knowledge have stated that the meaning of this World’s base 
ness in Allah’s esteem is that He did not make it a goal in itself, sought after as 
such for its own sake, but rather a path taking one to other than itself; as well 
the fact that He did not make it an abode of settlement and retribution, and onl 
made it an abode of transit and trial. In addition. He granted it in the majori 
to the unbelievers and the ignorant, safeguarding the prophets. His friends and] 
the abdal ^°° from it. 

Suffice it for you, concerning its vileness in the esteem of Allah, that He 
has belittled, disdainfully disparaged and censured it, and that He has loathed 
it, the lovers thereof and those devoted to it, being satisfied with nothing in it, 
for the person possessed of intellect, but desire-free devotional worship, critical' 
reproaching thereof, and inflaming excitement to depart from it. 

Notwithstanding its triviality, however, man cannot do without it since it 
is the intended path and the praiseworthy road. He said “Do not curse this 
World, for what a good riding animal it is for the believer! Good is attained b 
its medium, and through it one is rescued from evil.’’^“ 

One man dispraised this World in the presence of 'All b. Abl Jalib where- 
upon All said; This W orld is an abode of truthfulness for the one who grasps 
its reality, an abode of salvation for the one who understands it, and an abode of 
richness for the one who takes his provision from it.” 

Mahmud al-Warraq said in laudable verses: 

Do not follow the mention of this World and its passing time with censure 
if you suffer an adversity in it^“ 

Part of the nobility and virtue of this World 
is that the course of the Hereafter is made firmer by it. 

To summarize: In every moment in time the slave has a state entailing either 
a praiseworthy or a blameworthy attribute. Judgments are connected to such at- 
tributes, and reward or punishment occasions from them. If good is found in this 
World in one respect only, it is something that cannot be dispensed with. The 


line who takes by the good aspect thereof, thus, will surely get good in return. 
This world is, after all, the riding beast of the wayfarer, the provision of the 
Ihiveller, and the bridge of the passerby, not the abode of the purposeful voy- 
*^er. It is the locus of the effort of the one who does with a little of it, hunting 
II .nid making use of it in moderation, without asking for a lot of it, and taking 
limirishment from it without hoarding. The simile of it is the sword, which suits 
tile purpose of the just and the unjust man alike. Each of them disposes of it in 
an'ordance with his intention, and in conformity with what his will is enamored 
will). Whatever in this World brings closer to Allah SW and facilitates the wor- 
ihipping of Him is the praiseworthy on every tongue, and the beloved to every 
in.iii. The like of this is not cursed, nay, it is something desired and liked. An 
illusion to this is found in the use of the clause of exception as far as the hadith 
Ilf Abu Hurayrah from the Prophet ^ is concerned: “This World is accursed; 
wliat(ever) is in it is accursed, save for the remembrance of Allah and what ap- 
proximates it, and save for a man of knowledge and a learner. Al-Tirmidhi 
lias reported it, saying: Hadith basan ghanb.'"°* 

It has been narrated from 'Ubadah b. al-Samit ^ that he said; The dunyd is 
brought on the Day of Rising, and the Lord, Blessed and Exalted is He, will say: 
l ake out all that is in it that belongs to Us and throw the rest of it in the Fire. 
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<>LK> CHAPTER 1 0 (37) 


EXPLANATION OF THIS WORLD AND THE 
METAPHORS COINED FOR IT 



A llah ^ said: The metaphor of the life of the dunya is that of water which We 
send down from the sky, and which then mingles with the plants of the earth to 
provide food for both people and animals. Then, when the earth is at its loveliest and takes 
on its fairest guise and its people think they have it under their control, Our command 
comes upon it by night or day and We reduce it to dried-out stubble, as though it had not 
been flourishing just the day before! (10:24). He also said Know that the life of the 
dunya is merely a game and a diversion and ostentation and a cause of boasting among 
yourselves and trying to outdo one another in wealth and children: like the plant-growth 
after rain which delights the cultivators, but then it withers and you see it turning yel- 
low, and then it becomes broken stubble (57:19).“^ He further said Do you not see 
that Allah sends down water from the sky and threads it through the earth to emerge as 
springs and then by it brings forth crops of varying colors, which then wither and you see 
them turning yellow and then He makes them into broken stubble? (39:20),“'* as well as 
other verses (of similar meaning). He furthermore said Man has only to look 
lit his food (80:24). 

Ibn Abi Khaythamah reported from al-Dahhak b. Sufyan that he said: The 
Messenger of Allah ^ said to me: “O Dahhak, what is your food?” I said: “Meat 
•ind milk.” He said: “Then it turns into what?” I said: “Into what you have ver- 
ily come to know, Messenger of Allah!” He said: “Allah has indeed made what 
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comes out of the son of Adam a metaphor for tliis World.”"'’’ ’ 

Ubayy b. Ka'b said: The Prophet ^ said: “The food of the son of Adam has| 
been made a metaphor for this World. If he seasons and salts it, let him look at 
what it eventually becomes. 

Abu al-Walld said: I asked ('Abdallah) Ibn 'Umar about the man who gets 
inside a wilderness and looks at what comes out of him. He said: “The angel, 
comes to him and says: Look at what was melted thereby into what it became 
of it.” 

Our people of knowledge, Allah’s mercy be upon them, have said: There are) 
nine wonders of eloquent expression in Allah’s metaphorical description of this ; 
World by the water sent down from the sky: | 

1) Just as water is not called down by a stratagem, so this World is not attained 

save by capture. Allah has said: IVe have allocated their livelihood among them in ; 
the life of the dunya (43:31);"°^ ' 

2) Though rain does not come except by Decree, nevertheless it is called 
down by desire and supplication. In the same way, worldly provision (rizq) is 
sought from Allah. Allah 41SS* has said: [B]ut ask Allah for His bounty (4:32); 

3) If He brings down rain it benefits, although, if it exceeds the limit of need, 
it causes harm. In likewise fashion, the owner of wealth is in bliss if it stays 
within the boundary of sufficiency, whereas, if it is in excess, it places its owner ’ 
in a state of exhausting hardship and gripping oppression; 

4) If water is running it is pleasing, but when it stagnates, hoarded in a storing 
place, it undergoes a transformation. The same holds true of wealth: It is delight- 
fully good and agreeable when its owner makes it circulate in its right channels, 
but as soon as he withdraws it (turning it into a concealed form of accumula- 
tion), It becomes bad for him and is swallowed up in a void. Allah M has said: : 
Those who are tightfisted with the bounty Allah has given them should not suppose that 
that IS better for them. No indeed, it is worse for them! What they were tight-fisted with : 
will be hung around their necks on the Day of Rising (3:180); 

5) ^Vater that is pure is suitable for clothing and acts of worship, and water that , 
is impure is unsuitable for acts of worship. Similarly, livelihood and obedience ; 
are both put upright by wealth that is licit, which is also safe from people’s claims 1 
over it. As for wealth that is iUicit, if . . you trace it back (to the one entitled 
thereto), it lays bare its defectiveness, and if you cause him to famish, it eliminates | 
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ih reverential inviolability (as a lawful asset one blissfully enjoys and disposes of); 

(1) Whenever plants arise out of water and spread around, trees sprout forth, 
tniits ripen, cascading in different forms and shapes on the onlookers, the farmer 
has no assurance that a calamity is not going to strike his cultivated land with- 
iiiil any apparent cause, nor that its state is not going to be turned upside down 
by something which had never been brought into any antecedent reckoning. 
Wlicn, identically to it, wealth grows in its owner’s hands, he employs it profi- 
( lently in the various arts of investment, satisfying thereby the whole spectrum 
III Ills pleasures, and an abundance of wives and children is bestowed upon him 
(by virtue thereof). He basks accordingly in the perceived cloudless serenity 
III his states, elevation of his rank, high-valued nature of his resources, mutual 
proximity of his assets, radiant blossoming of the meadows in his plot, alterna- 
tion of the branches of the surroundings’ social affability and his intimate joy, 
wlien, lo! destruction seizes the houses, loss of the beloved befalls him, the assets 
iiiiile in the grasp of despoliation’s hand, and he makes off with those assets he 
places his greatest hopes on, which he is in most need of, and which he is most 
pleased with and yearns for the most as they fill him with the most extensive 
delight. On this meaning al-Maghribi wrote: “We lost it"“ when it reached its 
perfection and exulted in sublimity"'" / Like that is the eclipse of the full moon 
when its cycle is completed.” 

7) His Statement [B]ut then becomes dry chaff scattered by the winds (18:44)."'’ 
1 f such alteration mentioned therein is due to some calamity occasioning crop 
damage, then this verse and the one after it converge in conveying the same 
meaning. If, on the other hand, this is that variety of crop the grains of which 
put out germinal seeds with plentiful covering peel,"'" and then it becomes dry 
chaff scattered by the winds or an ephemeral entity that vanishes away, by which 
the earth manifests its generosity and intermittently gushes forth with, that would 
he a metaphor in His uniquely wonderful mode of expression, namely, the next 
such wonder of eloquence: 

8) That if the slave takes from wealth the quantum that fulfils the need of his 
livelihood, consuming the rest in appetites of the self, such wealth is vanished 
into non-existence in respect of this World, it is dry chaff, and its owner, be- 
cause of it, becomes blamed, his time turning into something reprehensible; 

9) From the viewpoint of reminders, the crops of varying colors, which then 
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wither and you see them turning yellow and then He makes them into broken! 
stubble, shed alerting light on the difFering states a crop goes through from its^ 
creation to its growth and its eventual coming into man’s hands, from its firstj 
formation, that is, until its demise. As a planted seed does not send out its crop ! 
except after a phase of desiccation, likewise a person’s action is not good unless! 
and until he coaches and tames his self, and removes^'^ before he is reverted to ) 
the meanest age, i.e., the condition of weakness in one’s vital forces, and debili-i 
ration of the organs. The Prophet ^ used to say: “O Allah, I seek refuge in You ( 
from being reverted to the lowest phase in a man’s lifespan. As for the meta- | 
phor of the Prophet ^ to the effect that this World educates man, its meaning is ) 
manifest. One of the virtuous people, in turn, likened this World to the corpse ! 
which (even) dogs refrain from, saying: ; 

It is nothing but a converted corpse^'’ f 

over which are dogs whose concern is to entice it ■ 

If you avoid it you are at peace with those suited thereto ' 

But if you allure it and win it over, the dogs will dispute with you over it, and 
attempt to wrest it from you i 

Blessedness to the self fond of the depth of its home^'* j 

the doors whereof are shut and the curtains of which are lowered. ! 

The aforesaid verses were penned by al-ShaffI, Allah have Mercy on him.^‘» 


t 
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CHAPTER 11 (38) 


<50 

THE WORLD AS A PRISON OF THE 
BELIEVER AND GARDEN FOR THE 
DISBELIEVER 


M uslim has reported on the authority of Abu Hurayrah that he said: The 
Messenger of Allah ^ said: “This World is the prison of the mu’min 
and the Garden of the kafir.”^^ 

This World is a prison because in it the mu’min is fettered by the restric- 
tions imposed by divinely legislated obligations.^^' He thus has no freedom of 
movement or stillness save insofar as the law makes him room for that, thereby 
loosening the shackle on him and enabling him to carry out an action or abstain 
from it, as the case might be, with all the varieties of affliction and ordeaP'''' 
entailed for him by the above. In addition, in this prison he experiences the ut- 
most degree of fear and alarming anxiety, since he does not know which action 
is going to seal off his earthly life. The kdjir, by contrast, is set loose from such 
obligations, is safe from those sources of alarm, devotes himself to his pleasures, 
persistently pursues his appetites with eager earnestness, and is deceived by the 
(apparent) assistance lent him by the passing of the days, eating and enjoying 
himself in the manner of beasts, until he soon awakens from these dreams and 
ends up in the unwanted prison. 

A story: Sahl al-Suduki, the Hanafl jurisprudent from the region of Khurasan, 
iKsed to conjoin leadership in matters of din and dunyd alike. One day, while with 
his escort of attendants, he was in the heater of a public bath, a Jew in tatters, 
exiting his hostel slowly, came forward to him and said: “Are you not those 
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narrating from your Prophet ^ that this World is the prison of the believer and : 
the Garden of the unbeliever who covers up the truth? I, for that matter, am a' 
kafir slave, yet you see what my condition is, whereas you are a mu’ min and your ! 
condition is in front of your eyes.” Sahl al-Suduki intuitively replied to him at i 
once: “If you end up tomorrow in Allah’s punishment, this one is your Garden, ! 
and if I end up in Allah’s bliss and in His satisfaction, this one is my prison.” 
People were astonished by his sharp understanding and expressive proficiency. ! 
This narration is very authentic. |l 

As for the hasan hadith (on this issue), the following has been related: “Thisi' 
World is the mu’min’s prison and barren land. When he departs from this World)'! 
he departs from the prison and the arid soil.”^''^ ^bu Bakr b. al-'^Arab! mentioned |! 
it in his book Siraj al-muridin^^* \ 
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CHAPTER 1 2 (39) 


DESIRING THE OTHER WORLD AND 
FOREGOING THE ADORNMENTS OF THIS 
WORLD 




A l-Tirmidhi reported on the authority of (Abdallah) b. Mas'ud ^ that 
he said: The Messenger of Allah ^ said: “Be ashamed vis-a-vis Allah 
j In the degree that is proper.” We said: “Messenger of Allah, we do display mod- 

I cst shame vis-a-vis Allah, praise be to Allah.” He said: “That is not it. The true 

1 measure of shame vis-a-vis Allah is to guard the head and the real understanding 

j It encompasses, to guard the stomach and what it contains, and to remember 

, death and testing affliction. Whoever desires the Other World should forgo the 

[ adornment of this World. The one who does so has verily showed the true mea- 

I 

sure of shame vis-a-vis AUah.”“'® He commented: Hadith 
j Allah ^ has said, elucidating the meaning of the adornment of this World: 

' We made everything on the earth adornment for it (18:7). He also said Wealth 
and sons are the embellishment of the life of the dunya (18:45).^^® He further said: To 
mankind the love of worldly appetites is painted in glowing colors: women and children 

(.1:14)"’ 

A statement comparable thereto from the Sunnah is his saying ^ “This World 
IS (like) sweet, succulently tender and fresh greenery, and Allah has appointed 
you as vicegerents in it in order to see how you act”^^*; as well as his saying ^ 
“What I fear most for you is the flower of this World which Allah issues forth 
for you.” They asked: “And what is the flower of this World?” He replied: “The 
delightful produce of the earth. Muslm reported the aforesaid pair of state- 
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menCs from the narration of Abu Sa'id al-Khudri. J 

The meaning is that this World is something deemed pleasant in the tastin( 
thereof, which delights with its guise the way the likeable date pleases the on< 
looking at it. Yet Allah has tested His slaves by it to see which of them is besi 
in action, i.e., which of them does away with ih^° and renounces it the most, ir 
conformity with what we have mentioned hereabove. The slave has no route tO 
some of what Allah has created as adornment save by His power over it.^^‘ 
Because of that, 'Umar used to say, based on what al-Bukharl has reportj 
ed: “O Allah, we are incapable of rejoicing in what You have adorned for us. O 
Allah, I ask you to enable me to spend it in what is entitled thereto as its due.". 
He thus supplicated Allah to help him spend it appropriately. 

In the same semantic vein is his statement Ji: “Whoever takes it spontanea 
ously is blessed in it, and whoever appropriates it by deliberate self-manager 
ment^^^ is like the one who eats without being satiated. The latter is the one 
who collects an abundant supply of this World, and who is not contented with 
the portion thereof that falls to his lot, since his concern is to gather it (to the 
maximum degree possible). That is the upshot of a lack of understanding about 
Allah and His Messenger. In his state, faith is put to the test and safety is predom<ij 
inantly missing, as it has been previously remarked. Victory is for the one who' 
submits (to the will of Allah) and is granted a sufficient modicum of sustenance, 
Allah placing in his heart contentment with what He has provided him with.^’+l 
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A l-Bukhari and Muslim reported from Anas (b. Malik), the wording 
being that of al-Bukhari, that he said: Three groups of people came 
In the apartments of the wives of the Prophet ^ asking questions about the 
I’rophet’s worship. When they were informed about how it was, it was as if 
they were disputing it. They said: “Where do we stand in comparison with the 
I’mphet He has been forgiven all his earlier errors and any later ones.” One 
nl them said: “As for me, I spend the whole night in prayer every day.” Another 
uiic said: “I fast all days without ever leaving one day for the diurnal partaking 
of food.” A third one said: “And I stay away from women without ever getting 
married.” The Messenger of Allah ^ came and said: “Are you the ones who said 
this and that?, By Allah, I certainly fear Allah the most and circumspectly guard 
myself by what is pleasing to Him more than any of you. Yet I fast and do not 
last, I pray and take a break from prayer, and I marry women. Whoever loathes 
illy Sunnah is not ofme.”^^^ 

Muslim has reported on the authority of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas that he said: 
Uthman b. Maz'uffi^'' wanted to remain celibate, so the Prophet ^ forbade 
liiin that. Had it been permissible for him [Sa'd commented], we would have 
liillowed his example and curbed our desire for women. 

AI-TirmidhI al-Hakim, Abu 'Abdallah, reported in his book Nawadir al-usiil, 
tin the authority of Sa'id b. al-Musayyib, that he said: 'Uthman b. Ma?'un came 
lo the Messenger of Allah ^ and said: “O Messenger of Allah, the self s whisper- 
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ing talk has overcome me, so 1 deemed it right not to embark on any new stef 
until 1 mentioned that to you.” The Messenger of Allah ^ asked him; “An( 
what does your self say to you, 'Uthman?” He said: “My self tells me to adop 
celibacy.” He said: “Take it easy, “^Uthman. The renunciation^” of my umnialjl 
is fasting. ’ He said: “Messenger of Allah, my self tells me to lead a monastic lira 
on a mountain summit.” He said: “Take it easy, ‘^Uthman. The monasticism 0 
my ummah is to sit in the mosques and wait for the prayer.” He said: “MeS' 
senger of Allah, my self instructs me by words to roam around in the earth.” 
said: “Take it easy, 'Uthman. The roaming around of my ummah is to conduo 
military raids in the path of Allah, and to perform the hajj and the umrah.”. 
He said: “Messenger of AUah, my self tells me to give up my entire wealth.’*, 
He said: “Take it easy, 'Uthman. Your giving out sadaqah every day, holdinji 
yourself and your family back (from fuU self-gratification), having mercy on thd 
destitute and on the orphan, and feeding the latter, is better than that (whicll 
you have mentioned).” He said: “Messenger of Allah, my self says to me that I 
should divorce my wife Khawlah and flee.” He said: “Take it easy, "UthmaHi 
Migration in my ummah is to migrate away from what Allah has prohibited, or 
to make hijmh to where I am during my lifetime, or to visit my grave after I die.i 
even if any such member of my nation were to die leaving behind two or three! 
or four wives.” He said: “Messenger of Allah, you have enjoined me not to di- 
vorce her, but in its conversation my self exhorts me not to cohabit with her." 
He said: Take it easy, 'Uthman. Whenever the Muslim man cohabits with hi( 
wife or one whom his right hand possesses, without any progeny resulting front 
such intercourse, he will have a valet serving him in the Garden; and if that 
very same intercourse begets a child, he will be for him, on the Day of Rising 
a predecessor who precedes him in entering it and an intercessor for him if suclu 
child dies before him, or a light for him if he passes away after him.” He said:] 
“Messenger of AUah, my self tells me not to touch perfume.” He said; “Take 
it easy, "Uthman. [the angel] Jibril brought to me perfume from the Garden at; 
constant intervals, and said: ‘Do not forget to put it on every Friday.’ 'Uthman,' 
do not loathe my Sunnah. Whoever loathes my Sunnah and renounces it, and 
then dies before seeking forgiveness for that, the angels will turn his face away 
from my pooF^s of Rising. 

It has become clear to you, brother, from what has been mentioned both in 
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tliis chapter and in the antecedent ones, that renouncing the permissible things 
4iul forbidding the good kinds of provision is not part of zuhd. 

Alliih has said: Say: ‘Who has forbidden the fine clothing Allah has produced for 
Ills slaves and the good kinds of provision? (7:30). 

I le also said Messengers, eat of the good things and act rightly (23:52). 

I le further said We sent them Messengers before you and gave them wives and 
iliildrcn (13:39).“” 

I he verses conveying this meaning are aplenty. 

If it were to be said: It has been narrated from Jabir (b. 'Abdallah) that he 
(,iul: “My family desired meat, so I purchased some for them. On my way 
liom buying it I chanced upon 'Umar b. al-Khattab A ‘What is this, Jabir?’ 

I informed him of the aforesaid, whereupon he commented: ‘Does that mean 
llut whenever one of you““^ desires something he puts it in his stomach? Are 
ymr” not afraid to be one of the people referred to in this verse: You dissipated 
the good things you had in your worldly life?’” {46: the reply thereto would be 

(IS follows: This is a reprimand to him by 'Umar for liberal self-expansion in this 
World and, through the purchase of meat, for departing from the crude nourish- 
ing basis of bread and water (only), as al-Tirmidhi has narrated from 'Uthman 
(b. 'Allan) in the aforementioned report. Natural dispositions deteriorate, and 
li.ibit settles in on an ongoing basis, by busying oneself with the pursuit of the 
good kinds of provision that are lawful. When such a nature and such a habit 
lose such things, they succumb to the impulse of acquiring them by dubious 
liieaiis until they fall into the forbidden pure and simple, with a concomitant 
worsening of the self that constantly commands evil, such a jump being the ||| 

predominant usual development of the aforesaid. Accordingly, 'Umar grabbed 
(lie matter at its source, and protected him at its point of inception, the way the 
likes of 'Umar are wont to do. 

'All, has indeed stated, when the faludhaj was brought to him: “I do not 
declare it to be prohibited. I dislike, though, to accustom my self to a habit it 
li.id not developed.” 

The judge Abu Bakr b. al-'Arabi has said: What precisely defines this dis- 
(‘ourse for you, and establishes its guiding principle in a balanced way, is that the 
man of zuhd eats whatever he finds, whether pleasant or plain, without forcing 
himself to seek out and stick to the pleasant. The Prophet ^ used to eat his fill 
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whenever he found it, and exercise patient restraint if he did not. He used to 
eat sweetmeats if he had the opportunity, and partake of honey if that happeneJ 
for him. And he used to eat meat when that was made easy for him withoujl 
habitually eating it or making that his customary practice. The livelihood of thi 
Prophet ^ is well-known, and the usual way of the companions with food hai 
been transmitted down to us. f] 

As for the present times, when the unlawful has gained the ascendancy, and 
worldly vanities have spread corruption, salvation is hard. Alla h grants the giq 
of salvation, and helps attain it. He is the supporting protector and the guardinji 
defender of the truthful admonisher. [I 

It is unbefitting to leave out mention of the mas’alah taking the form of n 
complementary coda to this book, rather, understanding and learning it is ini 
dispensable. 1 

What the people of knowledge have said about it encompasses what we havl 
narrated to the effect that the Imam Abu 'Umar b. 'Abd al-Barr, may Allah shotij 
mercy on him, said, upon being informed of the criticism levelled at him by a 
group of people from Shatibah about his eating the food of the political authori- 
ties and accepting their monetary rewards: j, 

Tell the one who mentions my eating ( 

from the food of the rulers: ^ 

In this ignorance of yours ' 

you’re in the position of the fools. 

That is so since emulating the righteous models from among the companions 
the followers, those firmly rooted in knowledge and the Muslim leaders offatWi 
from the bygone generations, is in fact the fundament and essential prerequisit 
of the din. 

Zayd b. Thabit, who was among those firmly rooted in knowledge, used t 
accept the monetary rewards ofMu'awiyah and ofhis son Yazid. And ['Abdallah 
Ibn 'Umar, with all his scrupulousness and virtue, used to accept the gifts of hi 
in-law al-Mukhtar b. Abl 'UbaydiUah {sic), as well eating his food and taking hi 
monetary rewards, despite the fact that al-Mukhtar (literally meaning: the choice 
one) was anything but choice. \ 

'Abdallah b. Mas'ud, who was filled with knowledge, replied as follows to a; 
man who had asked him the following: “I have a neighbor transacting in usury! 
and not refraining from the unlawful in his earnings, who invites me to partake! 
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ofhis food and whose invitation I accept. [Is it correct for me to do so?].” “Yes 
('Abdallah b. Mas'ud said), for you the felicitous swallowing of what agrees with 
ymir nature and for him the sin, so long as you do not positively identify the 
very thing partaken of as an unlawfully acquired wealth.”^'*'’ 

As for 'Uthman b. 'Affan he said, when asked about the rewarding grants 
of the rulers: savory gazelle meat. 

Al-Sha'bi, one of the foremost followers from among their men of knowl- 
fiige, used to discipline'*'*^ the sons of 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, yet he would 
itcccpt his grants and partake of his food. 

Ibrahim al-Nakha'i, the rest of the scholars of al-Kufah, al-Hasan al-BasrP"** 
(his zuhd and scrupulousness in the din notwithstanding), together with the 
remainder of the people of knowledge in al-Basrah, Abu Salamah b. 'Abd al- 
kahman and Aban b. 'Uthman, as well as aU the seven fuqaha’ of al-Madinah,^*-** 
with the exception of Sa'id b. al-Musayyib, used to accept the grants of the 
political rulers. 

Ibn Shihab (al-Zuhri) used to accept them, too, and dispose ofthem.'*^' They 
represented the bulk of his earnings. Likewise with Abu al-Zinad. And Malik, 
Abu Yusuf, al- Shaft'! and other jurists from al-'Iraq and al-Hijaz, also used to 
accept the allowances of the sultans and the amirs. 

Regardless of his scrupulousness and virtue, Sufyan al-Thawri used to men- 
tion that the grants of the political authority were dearer to him than the gifts 
of the friendly brothers (in the din), since the fraternal coreligionists, unlike the 
political ruler, would accompany their munificence by demands for gratitude 
{yamunniin) 

Several such sayings, which people have strewn together in full chapters of 
liooks, have originated with our virtuous men of knowledge. 

Ahmad b. Khalid, the jurist and savant of al-Andalus, authored a book which 
he devoted to his own situation, filling it with the various derogatory attacks 
.(gainst him by his fellow townsmen arising out of his acceptance of 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Nasir’s grants. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir, in fact, had him move 


to the city center of Cordova, lodged him in one of the houses attached to its 
primary mosque,^*^ drew him close to him, and maintained him with basic food 
.md condiments, as well as with security personnel. Ahmad b. Khalid and his 


likes had monetary shares apportioned to them in the public treasury {bayt al- 
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mat), and the aforementioned sultan was personally responsible for ensuring tha 
such allotments would not get mixed up. 

As 'Abdallah b. Mas'ud said, for you the felicitous swallowing of what agre 
with your nature and for him the sin, so long as you do not positively identi 
the very thing partaken of as an unlawfully acquired wealth. This is something 
the veracity of which has been established by the consensus of opinions among j 
the prominent people of knowledge: Whenever one knows that a specific thing 
is illicit, having been appropriated in an unlawful manner, such as a particular 
unit of bread or some other foodstuff or an individualized livestock or somJ 
other demarcated thing that has been usurped, stolen or seized by plainly unjust 
means beyond any obfuscating doubt, no one differs concerning the fact that it 
is forbidden, that the testimony of the one partaking of it is rejected since he il 
not an admissible witness of integrity, and that receiving or acquiring ownership 
over such a thing is similarly proscribed. 1 know of no follower who scrupu- i 
lously stayed away from the allowances of the political rulers save for the dual 
exception of Sa'id b. al-Musayyib in al-MadInah and of Muhammad b. Sirin in] 
al-Basrah, both of whom have been elevated to the rank of paradigms of ut- 
most scrupulousness. One counts, among those who followed in their footstepsf 

■ 

Ahmad b. Hanbal and the people of zuhd, scrupulousness in the din and asceti- 
cism, may Allah have mercy on all of them. j 

i 

To exercise zuhd in this World is one of the most meritorious virtues. Yet 
it is not permissible for one whom Allah ^ has granted success to, and who 
has done without in this World, to declare what Allah ^ has permitted of it] 
to be prohibited. How astonishingly odd are the people of this time who decry 
and find fault with the dubious things while declaring the forbidden things to: 
be lawful. Their likeness in my view is that of the people who asked 'Abdallah 
b. 'Umar M about the person wearing the ihram who kills the locusts and lice, 
whereupon he said to such questioners: “From where are you?” They replied: 
“From the inhabitants of al-Kufah.” He commented: “You ask about this andJ 
yet you are the ones who killed al-Husayn b. 'Ali i&!” 

('Abdallah) Ibn 'Umar narrated from the Prophet M that he said: “Takeil 
whatever comes to you without you asking for it, and make it your own.”^^’'i 
This hadith has also been narrated from Ibn 'Umar from the Prophet “Eatj 
whatever comes to you without you asking for it, and make it your own.” I 
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Abu Sa'Td al-KhudrI and Jabir b. 'Abdallah have both narrated from the 
Ih'ophet ^ not literally but in terms of its meaning: “It is but a provision which 
Allnli has bestowed upon you,” in the hadith of one of the two of them. The 
Wording of some of the narrators thereof is: “The provision of Allah is not re- 
(lirned to Him.” 

'I he aforementioned, in its full compass, is built on what they had unanimous 
consensus about, and it is the truth. 

I said: This is the end of Abu 'Umar (b. 'Abd al-Barr)’s speech, may Allah 
ihower him with Mercy. 

In his book al-Mat^alim,^^^ a commentary on Abu Dawud’s Sunan, al-Khattabi, 
Ahu Sulayman, alluded to the aforementioned in the course of his clarifying 
»peech about his statement “The lawful is clear and the prohibited is clear,”^^'’ 
where he said at the end of his elucidation of this hadith: Within the folds of this 
iliscourse one tackles the case of dealing with someone whose wealth is tainted 
hy some obfuscating doubt about its lawfulness or which is mixed with usury. 
'I'lie preferred view is to keep away from dealing with such a person in favor of 
ilealing with other than him. There is no forbidden action on our part, however, 
if we deal with him so long as no certainty prevails that the very same object of 
llie interaction is unlawful and that, accordingly, the context of its public pro- 
du ction is unlawful. 

The Messenger of Allah gave his armor in pledge to a Jew in exchange for 

measures'^” of barley which he took into his possession for the daily nourishment 
ol his family. It is known that they (the Jews) charge usury in their trading 
transactions and view the price fetched hy intoxicants as lawful. It follows from 
ihe above that it is disallowed for one who believes in Allah and the Last Day 
to prohibit what Allah has made permissible without knowledge and discern- 
ing insight. The following statement by Hisham b. 'Ammar is linked to what 
lias been stated hereabove, confirming it emphatically and entrenching it more 
decisively: 

1 came to Malik b. Anas in al-Madinah while he was sitting at the center 
Ilf a mattress he was sunk in. Some eunuchs, wielding fly swatters whereby 
lliey protected him from flies, were standing over his shoulders. 1 said: “O Aba 
Abdallah,^” narrate to me some Prophetic sayings.” Malik said (to his atten- 
dants): “Seat him comfortably.”'''’'’ Hisham said: “1 was thus carried to a place in 
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front of him, so I turned my attention to him, saying: ‘O Aba 'Abdallah, by th 
One whom you ask to show mercy to your abased standing in front of Hir 
should you not show mercy to my abased standing in front of you?’ He (M 5 li^ 
said: ‘Take him back (where he was).’” He then narrated to me nineteen Pro 
phetic sayings ^ . 

The Imam Abu Hamid (al-Ghazali), in the section about the cure of glorio^ 
feats and commendable deeds from his book Minhaj al-"dbidin,^^' mentioned th| 
following: 

“If it were to be said: What does one assert concerning the acceptance of th 
rulers’ grants in this epoch? The reply to such question would be as foUov 
‘Know that the views of the people of knowledge have differed in this regarJ 
One group claimed that it is permissible to take whatever is not known for celj 
tain to be an unlawful property. Another group alleged that one is not aUowfl 
to take anything that is not known for sure to be a lawful asset, given that th 
forbidden is what is dominant among rulers in this age, and that the permissibj 
in their possession is a precious rarity or non-existent. Yet a third group affirmd 
that the gifts of the rulers are licit for both the poor and the rich, provide 
their prohibited nature is not an established fact, and that any responsibility at 
taches to the grantor only.^®^ They say in support of their opinion: Because th 
Prophet ^ accepted the gift of the king of Alexandria, and borrowed from th| 
Jew despite the statement of Allah 4®*: They are people who listen to lies (5:42). , 
number (of companions), inter alia Abu Hurayrah, ('Abdallah) Ibn 'Abbas an 
('Abdallah) Ibn 'Umar, lived long enough to witness the age of the unjust ruler 
As for a fourth group, they averred that none of their properties was permissib^ 
for either the poor or the rich, since they became opulent (precisely) throug 
injustice, and their prevalent condition was one of ill-gotten gains and owner^ 
ship of the unlawful, whence the ineluctable obligation of steering clear (oftheir| 
wealth) . 

A further group contended that whatever is not known to be surely unlawful 
is permissible for the poor but not the rich man, save insofar as the poor mad 
knows that the very property given as a grant has been usurped, in which event] 
he is only entitled to take it for the purpose of returning it to its rightful ownel 
(it has been usurped from). In such matter, no tight restriction stands in the wad 
of the poor man who entertains no doubt about its lawfulness. He can take such] 


property, even if it falls part of the war-booty acquired without actual fighting 
{ilt-fay’), the land tax (al-khardj) or what is levied on the lands whose proprietors 
pinbrace Islam at a time when they enjoy the ownership thereof {al-^ushr or al- 
'ilshir)d'’^ The poor man has in fact an entrenched right to it (in any case). The 
Mine is true of the qualified devotees of knowledge. 'Ali b. Abi Talib ^ said: 
'Wlioever embraces Islam in a famished state and reads the Qur’an has a law- 
liil entitlement to an annual share of 100 silver coins from the Muslims’ public 
IriMsury.’^'’'^ Malik b. Dinar said: ‘If he does not take receipt of it in this World 
lie will do so in the Next World.’ Given the aforementioned, the poor man and 
llie scholar merely take exactly what is due to them (in the first place). 

They have also said: If the wealth in question is mixed with usurped one. 
With no possibility of differentiation between the two, or it is the very fruit of 
usurpation that can be returned neither to its rightful owner (it has been usurped 
(him) nor to his offspring, the ruler cannot escape from disposing of it personally 
Its liis sole option. It is not for AUah to command him to give it in ?adaqah to 
the indigent man, when such destitute person is forbidden from taking receipt 
lliereof, or to command him to grant the poor man permission to accept it, 
wlien such property is unlawful for the poor man. 

In short, therefore, the poor man is extended the right to accept any such 
property except the very usurped asset that is unlawful, which he cannot receive 
into his possession.’” 

Abdallah Muhammad al-Maliki stated in his work Ahkdm al- Qur’an: 

“With regard to taking the unjust rulers’ provisions, know that they fall under 
three categories: 

1) AH the property in their hands has been acquired in accordance with the 
diariah. In such case, receiving any of it is permissible. The companions and the 
lollowers received wealth at the hands of al-Hajjaj and others; 

2) It is a blend of the lawful and the ill-gotten, as is the wealth of today’s 
rulers. The scrupulous approach is not to take any such provision. It is however 
permitted to the needy person to receive it, since in his hands it is pure and 
uu.idulterated.^“ Masruq said: In this category falls the wholesome and law- 
ful wealth which a man entrusts to another as his agent, whereupon a thief 
l omes, and then gives out some of it in sadaqah, the stolen property in itself not 
heing known in this scenario (in which instance the needy man can lawfully 
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take receipt of such ^adaqali). In like manner, if he were to sell or purchase 1 
the contract of sale regarding such article would be legally valid and bindii^ 
Scrupulousness, however, lies in avoiding association with such (mixed) wealtll 
since wealth acquires its status of unlawfulness in its generality, not on the bal 
of its single constituent units; 

3) What(ever) is in their hands is ill-gotten and unlawful. It is impermissiblj 
to take any of it. Or what is in their hands is usurped wealth the rightful own^ 
whereof is unknown and which no claimant is laying a claim to, as is the cal 
with what is found in the possession of thieves and robbers. It is stored in tM 
public treasury, and as much time as possible is granted for its (rightful) claimai 
to come forward. If, however, its owner is unknown and remains so after thl 
lapse of a reasonable time, the political leader disposes of it in utilities aimed a] 
benefiting the well-being of the Muslims.” 

I said: This is the statement of the people of knowledge that I came across ! 
this mas’alah. All of them concur as to the impermissibility of acquiring or r< 
ceiving individually demarcated property of undiluted unlawfulness. Conceit 
ing whatever belongs to a different category, forgoing it represents the scrupU 
lous option. 

We have laid out this meaning before in sufficient detail, in the twelfl 
chapter (of this overall work). Herein we cast additional light on this subjeci 
the proper place and time for mention whereof being herein. Praise for that n 
Allah’s. There is no Lord and no worshipped one but He, Exalted and Glorifiq 
above any association is He. To Allah belong the praise and the gracious kina 
ness. Thankfulness is owed to Him for the blessings that He beneficently willed 
and conferred, and His is the merit for whatever is understood and embraced bd 
knowledge. Allah has sent blessings and peace upon Muhammad, his slave and 
Prophet, and He has lauded and extolled (him). \ 

This book was completed by the praise and assistance of Allah. Praise be t 
Allah, the Lord of all the worlds. Allah, send blessings on Muhammad whenevdj 
the people of remembrance mention him, and whenever the neglectful neglec 
to remember him. 
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6 i ' I 'he abda/ in this ummah are thirty men. Their hearts are on the heart 
JL of Ibrahim, the intimate friend of the Merciful. Whenever one 
lIU'li man passes away, Allah puts another man in his place, as his substitute.” 
this hadith has been narrated on the authority of ^Ubadah b. al-$amit. Ahmad 
reported it in his Musnad. Al-Haythami said that the transmitters in the chain of 
this hadith were transmitters of authentic narrations, save for “^Abd al-Wahid b. 
Clays on whom the views of evaluators of transmitters differed [al-djli and Abu 
/iir'ah pronounced him to be reliable, whereas others declared him weak]. 

In al-Jdmi^ al-$aghir, al-SuyutI referred to it with the mark symbolizing an 
iiiitlientic (sahth) hadith. In the famous commentary on such collection of 
narrations, Fayd al-qadir, the great Egyptian scholar and Sufi al-MunawI said 
lliat the word abdal was the plural of hadal. AUah the Exalted singled them out 
by bestowing on them certain qualities specific to them. For example, they lean 
III their states on Allah without stirring motion. Another peculiar characteristic 
Is their refinement and good character traits. It has been mentioned that they 
have been given the name abdal because, when they are absent, spiritual forms 
SI. Hiding in their places substitute for them. A path to Allah the Exalted has been 
iipened to them which accords to the path of Ibrahim Another recension 
says: “Their hearts are upon the heart of a single man.” Al-Hakim (al-Tirmidhi) 
said the only reason for that was that their hearts have become oblivious of 
everything but Him, so they became connected to Him with a single, unified 
lonnection. They have thus become as if they are one and the same heart. 
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He (Ibn al-‘ArabI) said in al-Futuhdt that his statement here “on the heart ^ 
Ibrahim,” the one in another narration on the heart of Adam and his sayij| 
concerning others on the heart of one of the great human beings or angel( 
all those utterances bear the meaning that they move around in the fields 0 
Divine gnosis by the heart of such creature (man or angel). That is so the Divili 
sciences come upon the hearts of aU loci. Every knowledge, therefore, th| 
descends on the heart of such a majestic angel or human likewise descends 0^ 
the hearts of such men who are set on his heart. One possibly says in Arabic: So 
and-so is upon the foot of so-an-so. Its connotation is what has been mention(| 
by the Sufi litterateur al-Qaysari al-Rumi as having been said by the gnost| 
Ibn al-'^Arabi: ‘He said “on the heart of Ibrahim” because sainthood j| 
mldyah is absolute or restricted. The absolute one is the complete saintho^ 
incorporating all the partial dimensions of sainthood, one by one and embraci^ 
all the single types thereof without exception. The restricted one is made u| 
of those single components of sainthood. The manifestation of both the pardjl 
and the complete sainthood is something that is sought after and required. AJ 
the varieties of sainthood of the prophets have manifested themselves in thi 
nation by inheritance from them. That is why in this narration he said hell 
“on the heart of Ibrahim” and in another hadith “on the heart of Musi 
or on the heart of so-and-so or on that of our Prophet Muhammad tH 
possessor of the complete sainthood, as his is the perfected circle of full wilayak 
That is so because the inward dimension of that perfected prophethood is tn 
complete and absolute sainthood. Since the sainthood of every prophet has il 
manifestation in this nation, one of the graces of the prophets is to have in th| 
nation those who are upon the heart of one of the prophets.’ J 

As for the last sentence of the hadith, “[wjhenever one such man passes awa 
Allah puts another man in his place, as his substitute,” it is for that they ha 
been named abdal, meaning substitutes. Another possible interpretation of th 
name is that they replaced their evil character traits and disciplined themselv 
by training their selves until the virtuous aspects of their character became t 
decoration of their actions. 

The outward indication of the speeches of the experts of haqiqah is that t 
ranks of those thirty men vary. The gnostic (Abu al-'Abbas) al-Mursi said; 
roamed around the malakut and I saw Abu Madyan (al-Ghawth) clinging ti 
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the leg of the Throne. He was a fair-complexioned blue-eyed man. I said to 
him: What are your sciences and what is your station? He said: My sciences 
(re seventy-one, and my station is that of the fourth of the caliphs (of the inner 
fealm), and the head of the seven ahddl. I said to him then: al-Shadhill has stated 
thiit that is an ocean that cannot be encompassed.’ The gnostic (Abu al-'Abbas) 
«l Mursi also said: ‘I was sitting in front of my teacher al-Shadhili when a group 
u( people came to visit him. He (al-Shadhili) said: Those are ahddl. I cast a look 
Witli my inner eye without perceiving them to be ahddl, so I plunged into a state 
Ilf I'onfusion. Then the Shaykh (al-Shadhili) said: The one whose evil actions 
lire turned into good actions as a substitute for the former, he is a hadal. I thus 
understood that that was the first degree of badaliyyah or the state of being a 

Ihidiil. 

Ibn '^Asakir (the great hafiz who inter alia authored the encyclopaedic Tdrikh 
imlinat Dimashq, or The history of Damascus) reported that Ibn al-Muthanna 
inked Ahmad ibn Hanbal: What do you say about (the great Sufi) Bishr al-Hafi 
ihn al-Harith? He replied: ‘The fourth-ranked of seven abdal.’ 

There are of course several other prophetic narrations about the abdal, five 
(if which are enumerated in the said work by al-Suyufi and elucidated by the 
commentators thereon such as “^Abd al-Ra’uf al-Munawi. In addition, the 
Various implications of the term have been expatiated upon in general Sufi texts, 
diiil in treatises devoted to Sufi terminology particularly or the technical lexicon 
of Islamic sciences generally, such as al-Jurjani’s al-Ta^rifit, al-Munawi’s own 
corrigendum and compendium to the selfsame opus, as well as the Indian scholar 
al-Tahanawi’s Kashshdf mustalahdt al-funun. These naturally cover the many 
accounts and anecdotes concerning the lives, states, characteristics, sayings, and 
deeds of famous abddl renowned as part of such an elite group of His friends. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTATIONS 


T he following are brief biographical notations of the persons cited in this 
text. Names are alphabetized as they appear in the text, disregarding 
iliacritical marks and the Arabic definite article al. 

abAn b. "uthmAn 

Aban b. “^Uthman b. 'Allan al-Umawi al-Qurashi, Abu Sa'id or Abu 'Abdallah 
(d. 105 ah). He was a trustworthy Madinan follower and the caliph’s son; he 
transmitted narrations from his father, Zayd b. Thabit, and Usamah b. Zayd. 
Abu al-Zinad and al-Zuhri were among those who took hadith from him. He 
was a reliable transmitter, with a solid understanding of the fiqh of hadith; Yahya 
al-Qattan counted him as one of the seven fuqaha’ of al-MadInah, the city where 
he was born and died. He was struck with some deafness and leprosy, and one 
year prior to his death (during the rule of Yazid b. 'Abd al-Malik), he became 
semi-paralyzed, so he used to be carried to the mosque on a litter. He was the 
first to write on the subject of the Prophet’s biography and the Prophet’s military 
expeditions committing his contribution thereto to a written memorial. He 
handed his writing thereon to Sulayman b. 'Abd al-Malik in the course of his hajj 
in the year 82 ah, but in Sulayman’s care it was destroyed. What he wrote included 
jesting anecdotes, some of which were quoted by Abu al-Faraj al-Asbahani, the 
author of al-Aghanl. He participated in the Battle of the Camel on 'A’ishah’s side 
and was given prominent influence by the Umayyads, a circumstance inclusive 
of his appointment as governor of al-MadInah between 72 and 83 ah Malik b. 
Anas is reported as saying that Aban knew some of his father’s judgments and 
was the teacher of 'Abdallah, Abu Bakr’s son. Ahmad b. Hanbal denied that he 
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directly heard any hadith from his father, yet his liaditli transmission in Muslim'* 
$ahih explicitly affirms such firsthand reception of narrations from his father, (f 

J'' 

i' 

"abd al-malik b. marwAn ^ 

'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan b. al-Hakam al-Umawi al-Qurashi (26—86 ah), otl(i 
of the mightiest and cleverest caliphs, was afaqth, devout worshipper, and pioul 
ascetic of vast knowledge; he grew up in al-Madinah. 


‘abd AL-RAHMAN AL-NASIR 

'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Nasir al-Marwani al-Umawi, Abu al-Mufai 
(288-350 ah). He was the first to take the designation of khallfah (in his o 
right, rather than the title amir) among the Umayyad rulers in al-Andalus 
was a descendant of 'Abd al-Rahman al-Dakhil (the first such ruler, i.e., the oni 
who entered). He had in fact realized the weakness of al-Muqtadir al-'Abbasi in' 
'Iraq. His self-designation “al-Na§ir li Din Allah” (the Supporter of Allah’s Din) 
was appropriated by his successors. He was born and died in Cordova, and gre' 
up as an orphan; he lost his father at the age of twenty-one and was brought 
by his grandfather. His uncles, on account of his grandfather’s special affection] 
for him, were the first to swear allegiance to him. He was judicious, clever, ful 
of praiseworthy virtues, a great peacemaker, and strongly ambitious as well. He 
devoted his energies to military conquests, urban development, and the erectio: 
of monuments. He built the city ofal-Zahra’. A famous historian called him tb 
most majestic Umayyad ruler in Islamic Spain. 


'abd AL-RAZZAQ 

'Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam b. Nafi' al-Himyari (by wala’), Abu Bakr al-San'an 
(a noun of ascription to the largest Yemeni city), (126-211 AH)He was a master 1 
hadith transmission, used by all the authors of al-Sittah, about whom Ahmad b,| 
Hanbal said he had seen no one better than him in hadith. He transmitted intei 
alia from Malik, al-Awza'i, and the two Sufyans, al-Thawri and Ibn 'Uyaynah,! 
the latter being one of his shuyukh, who in turn transmitted from 'Abd al-RazzaqJ 
Ma'mar said he was worthy of people beating the livers of the camels to travel I 
him and drink from his knowledge. 


‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD AL-MALIKI 

As stated in Ahkam al-Qur’dm It might be a reference to Abu 'Abdallah 
Muhammad b. 'Abdallah b. Abi Zamanayn al-Ilbirl al-AndalusI (d. 399 ah), 
author of al-Muntakhah fi al-ahkdm, or to a contemporary of al-Qurtubi, Abu 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 'Isa b. Muhammad al-Azdi, known as Ibn al-Munasif 
(d. 620 AH seven years before the writer hereof), who penned al- Ahkam wa al- 
shurut, and Allah knows best. 


'ABDALLAH B. NUMAYR 

‘Abdallah b. Numayr al-Hamdani al-Kharifi al-Kufi, Abu Hisham (115— 199 ah). 
He transmitted, among others, from al-A'mash, Hisham b. 'Urwah, al-Awza'i and 
Sufyan al-Thawri. In the list of those who transmitted from him we find, together 
with his son Muhammad, himself a great muhaddith, Abu Bakr and 'Uthman, the 
two sons of the prestigious muhaddith Abu Shaybah. Sufyan al-Thawri, Yahya 
b. Ma'in, Abu Hatim, Ibn Hibban, al-'Ijli, and Ibn Sa'd unanimously eulogized 
him for his character, his din, and his hadith transmission. 

ABDALLAH B. SHADDAD 

‘Abdallah b. Shaddad b. al-Had al-Laythi al-Madani, Abu al-Walid (d. 82 ah). 
He was used by all the compilers of al-Sittah and transmitted from most of the 
leading companions. His mother was the sister of Asma’, one of the reliable 
vanguards of knowledge and right action from the generation of the followers. 
The stronger view is that he was not killed (in the year 81 ah), but that the horses 
he and Ibn Abi Layla were riding plunged themselves into water, and they could 
no longer be found. 


abdallAh b. al-zubayr 

'Abdallah b. al-Zubayr (1—73 ah). He was the full brother of 'Urwah b. al-Zubayr 
b. al-'Awwam. His kunyd was Abu Bakr. He was Quraysh’s horseman during his 
lifetime, and the first to be bom in al-Madinah after the hijrah. He took part in 
the conquest of northeast Africa under the caliphate of 'Uthman. He was sworn 
in as caliph in the year 64 ah, in the aftermath of Yazid’s death; he ruled over 
Egypt, the Hijaz, the Yemen, Khurasan, the 'Iraq, and most of Greater Syria, 
making al-Madinah the headquarters of his caliphate. Heavy battles occurred 
between him and the Umayyads, who eventually set al-Hajjaj out in pursuit in 
the time of 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 'Abdallah relocated to Makkah, whereas 
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al-Hajijaj’s troops encamped in al-Ta’if. Wars broke out between the two sidcij 
resulting in the dreadful assassination of ‘Abdallah in Makkah after the bulk ofhl^l 
supporters deserted him. He fought heroically in his last battle, despite his ver 
advanced age. His short-lived and tragic caliphate spanned seven years. He wa|| 
the first to mint the circular silver coins. Such coins had writing on both sidei] 
respectively: “Muhammad al-RasuluUah” and “Allah has commanded loyalty and I 
justice.” Thirty-three ahadith from him are recorded in the known coUectioilli | 
He was a reputed khatlb, drawing comparisons with Abu Bakr in that regard. 


ABU AL-ASWAD AL-DU‘ALI 

Zalim b. ‘Amr b. Sufyan b. Jandal al- Du'all al-Kinani, Abu al-Aswad (i b» 
69 ah). He was the founder of Arabic grammar. He conjoined fiqh, nobility, 
political leadership, chivalry, and promptness of speech. He is counted amon| 
the followers. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib ^ traced for him a small part of the foundational 
principles of grammar on a piece of writing material, and Abu al-Aswad elaborate! 
on it, meeting with the approval of people who took from it, though the authoi 
of $ubli al-a’shd, al-Qalqashandl, ascribed to him no more than the introduction] 
of the vowelling and nunnation of words. He settled in al-Basrah during the 
caliphate of ‘Umar and became the governor thereof during the rule of ‘Ali 
He took part on ‘Ali s side in the Battle of Siffin. When Mu‘awiyah ^ took ovei 
(al-Du‘ali having endured as governor until the assassination of Ali in al-Basral 
where he died), he set out to meet Abu al-Aswad and honored him extensively, 
The majority view is that he was the first to place the diacritical marks on thi 
letters of the mushaf of the Qur’an. He wrote poems of exquisite taste, coUectei 
in a diwdn that has been published. 


ABU AL-‘aTAHIYAH 

Isma‘il b. al-Qasim b. Suwayd al-‘Ayni al-‘Anazi (from the tribe ‘Anazah) by| 
wala’, Abu Ishaq known as Abu al-‘Atahiyah (130-2 ii ah) was a copious writelj 
of innovative poetry, quick-witted, who used to compose 250 verses in one day,| 
so much so that the gathering of his entire opus is an impossible task. He died] 
in Baghdad. 

ABU AYYUB 

Abu Ayytib al-Ansari was a great companion; his name was Khalid b. Zayd (d. 50 j 
or 51 ah). He took part in the of al-‘Aqabah, in the battles ofBadr, Uhud,.| 
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al-Khandaq, and the other ones in the time of the Prophet He passed away 
in Constantinople during the caliphate of Mu‘awiyah 

ABU BAKR B. AL-‘ARABI 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdahah b. Muhammad al-Ma‘afiri (from the tribe whose 
progenitor was Ma‘afir b. Ya‘fur, the lineage of whom is ultimately traced to 
Qahtan) al-Ishbili (from his native town SeviUa), Abu Bakr (468—543 ah). He 
was a great Andalusian judge, faqih, muhaddith, mujtahid, historian, and more. 
For a period, he was the chief judge of Sevilla. He moved to Morocco and died 
in the close vicinity of Fez, where he is buried. The historian Ibn Bashkuwal 
called him the seal of the ^ulamd’ of al-Andalus, and the last of its imams and 
liuffdz. A small portion of his most distinguished historical-cum-theological and 
philosophical work, al-^Awasim min al-qawdsim, has been translated into English 
under the title Defence against disaster. 

ABU AL- HASAN AL-LAKHMl 

He is ‘All b. Muhammad al-Raba‘i (d. 468 ah). He was from al-Qayrawan and 
settled in Sfax in present-day Tunisia. The Maliki biographer Ibn Farhun said 
about his work al-Tabsirah: A vast gloss on Sahnun’s al-Mudawwanah. A manuscript 
thereof is found in the library of the Great Mosque in Tazah, Morocco, under 
the catalogue numbers 213, 14, 15, 219. 

ABU IDRIS AL-KHAWLANI (‘A’iDHULLAH B. ‘ABDALLAh) 

‘A’idhullah b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr, Abu Idris al-Khawlan! (8-80 ah), was a reliable 
hadith transmitter from the Followers, who was used as a narrator by all the 
compilers of the six canonical works on hadith. He transmitted from ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, Abu al-Darda’, Mu‘adh b. Jabal, Abu Dharr, Bilal, ‘Ubadah b. al-Samit, 
Abu Hurayrah, Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri, and others. Al-Zuhri was one of those who 
transmitted from him. He called him the relater and judge of Greater Syria during 
‘Abd al-Malik’s caliphate. He was described further as the most knowledgeable 
savant of Greater Syria after Abu al-Darda’. In terms of encountering the choicest 
companions of the Messenger of Allah ^ Abu Zur‘ah said the best men of 
Greater Syria were Jubayr b. Nufayr and Abu Idris (al-Khawlani) . 
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ABO KABSHAH AL-ANMAR1 

Abu Kabshah al-Anmari was a companion whose first name is the subject < 
discordant opinions among the genealogists, historians, and biographers. H 
settled in Greater Syria. 

ABU KHALLAD 

Abu Khallad al-Ru‘ayni. In his biographical work on the companions, al-A(f‘ 3 i 
ft mdrifat al-ashdb, the hdfiz of the Islamic West from Cordova, Ibn 'Abd al-Ba 
said he could trace no first name or lineage for him. 

ABU MAS'UD 

He is the companion al-Ansari al-BadrI. See the “Book of zakat” in al-Bukha 
Sahih, “Bah ittaqu al-ndra wa law hi shiqqi tamratin, wa al-qalili min al-sadaqah." I 
it we first find a narration from Sulayman (al-A'mash) from Abu Wa’il from Ab 
Mas'ud ^ that he said: When the verse of sadaqah was revealed, we used to ca 
loads on our backs in exchange for a fee (exert ourselves in toiling effort whi 
we bore patiently). A man came who gave out a large amount in $adaqah, an 
they said: ‘A show-off!’ Then another man came bringing only one sa'in sadaqd 
and they commented: ‘Allah is not in need of only one such so'.’ Then the ve 
came down: As for the people who find fault with those mu’minun who give sadaq 
spontaneously [Surah al-Tawbah, 9:80 in the Warsh riwayah, 79 in others]. 

ABU MUTl'^ MAKHUL B. AL-FADL AL-NASAFi 

Makhul b. al-Fadl al-Nasafi, Abu Muti' (d. 318 ah) was a jurist who wrote ! 
work on admonitions and counsels. : 


ABU QILABAH 

'Abdallah b. Zayd b. 'Amr, Abu Qilabah al-Jarmi al-Basri (d. ca. 107 ah) w 
one of the savants who transmitted from Zaynab bint Umm Salamah and a lar 
number of companions and followers. Khalid al-Hadhdha’ and many othe 
transmitted from him. He had his office in Greater Syria, narrated many ahaditW, 
and was characterized by virtue, knowledge, judicial prowess, and accordin 
to Ibn Sa'd, al-'Ijli, and others, reliability in his transmission. He was a Bajri 
follower, likewise utilized by all compilers of the six canonical collections. 
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ABO SALAMAH B. 'ABD AL-RAHMAN 

Abu Salamah b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awfal-Zuhrl (d. 94 or 104 ah) the son of the 
noble companion; he was one of the great Madinan jurists classified by some as 
the last of the seven fuqahd’ of al-Madinah. Al-Sha'bi narrated the following; Abu 
Salamah came to al-Kufah and was walking between me and a third man when 
he was asked: “Who is the more knowledgeable of those still alive?” He refrained 
from answering and paused for a while, then replied: “A man between the two 
of us. Al-Zuhri mentioned: Four I have found to be seas, Sa'id b. al-Musayyib, 
'Urwah b. al-Zubayr, Abu Salamah b. 'Abd al-Rahman, and 'UbayduUah b. 
‘Abdallah b. Utbah b. Mas'ud.” 

ABU SULAYMAN AL-KHATTAbI 

He is Hamad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Khattab al-Busti (from Bust, a well- 
known town in the region of Sijastan, where he passed away), Abu Sulayman 
(319-388 ah). He authored one of the most renowned and relied on commentaries 
of Abu Dawud’s Sunan, Ma^alim al-sunan. He was a jurist as well, and devoted 
to poetry; he wrote good poems, some of which have been included by his 
friend al-Tha'alibi in his anthology al-Yatimah, because of their artistic merit, not 
because of the existing bond of friendship. He was a descendant of Sayyiduna 
‘Umar’s beloved brother, Zayd b. al-Khattab (whence the noun of ascription he 
is famous by). 

ABU ‘UMAR B. ‘ABD AL-BARR 

The hdfiz of the Islamic West, he is Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Barr al-Namari al-Qurtubi al-Maliki, Abu ‘Umar, (368—463 ah). He was an 
encyclopaedia of ‘i/m, a historian, a man of literature, and stfaqih (his al-Kdfi ft 
fiqh ahl al-Madinah al-Mdliki is one of the essential middle-sized juristic works 
following the Madman methodology). He travelled far and wide in eastern 
and western Spain, took up judicial appointments twice (including in present- 
day Portugal) and died in Shatibah, after having enriched the Islamic library 
with an assortment of splendid works in a wide range of multifarious fields, a 
significant segment of which have been published in numerous editions, e.g., 
J 5 mi‘ haydn al-'^ilm wa fadlih, his biographical masterpiece on the companions; 
al-Isti’db, which we have quoted herein more than once; Bahjat al-majdlis wa uns 
al-mujdlis; and Adah al-mujdlasah wafadl al-lisdn, two works we intend translating 
in future, inshalldh. First and foremost are his various commentaries on Malik’s al- 
Muwatta’, especially al-lstidhkdr, and the even more remarkable al-Tamhid, based 
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sequentially in the mode of a musmd of hadith, on the names of the (ultimate) I 
narrators of the ahadith rather than the /i^/j-inspired arrangement of chapte^ 
encountered in the text of al-Muwatta’. Of al-Tamhtd, the Andalusian leader of 
the Literalist school, Ibn Hazm, with all the notorious ferocious mordancy of 
his critical tongue, said he knew no other work on fiqh of hadith that was iti 
equal, let alone one superior to it. Methodological discrepancies apart, the pair 
used to walk around, confabulate about things and extemporize poetry. FamoUl 
is the incident when during a stroll Ibn 'Abd al-Barr hghtly rebuked Ibn Hazn 
al-Zahiri for having praised a youth they passed by because of the handsomenej 
of his face without awareness of any corresponding inward beauty, and the latM 
improvised verses defending his outward-only judgment in concordance with hili 
literalist juristic approach. 

ABU USAMAH 

Hammad b. Usamah b. Zayd al-Qurashi by wald\ al-Kufi, Abu Usamah (dij 
201 ah), he was a narrator used by the author of all the six most famous hadith 
compilations. He took hadith (copiously) from Hisham b. ‘Urwah, as well all 
from al-A‘mash, Shu'bah, Sufyan al-Thawri, and a multitude of other reliable] 
transmitters. Al-Shaffi, Ahmad b. Hanbal, Abu Khaythamah, Abu Shaybah'l 
two sons Abu Bakr and ^Uthman, and Muhammad b. 'Abdallah b. Numay 
were among the vast array of weighty transmitters from him. Ahmad b. Hanbal | 
called him the most knowledgeable person about people’s affairs in his time, and 
described him, in the reports from his son 'Abdallah (b. Ahmad b. Hanbal), ail 
hardly prone to error in his grasp of hadith, and as a sharp-witted person. He il] 
counted among the devotees of worship and the wise sages. 


ABU WA IL 

He is Shaqiq b. Salamah al-Asadi al-Kufi, Abu Wa’il (1—82 ah). Abu Wa’il wa 
another great hadith transmitter from (an earlier generation of) the followers^ 
and one of the main sources of hadith transmission for al-A'mash. Though 
his lifespan did intersect with the Prophet’s ^ he never saw him, and thus hej 
cannot be counted among the companions even if one were to adopt the broadeij 
and more permissive view on who falls under the first generation. The lack of 
any companionship, even though marginal, has been explicitly underlined by 
the scholars. He was a resident and one of the prominent worshippers of al- 
Kufah. He transmitted hadith from the four rightly-guided caliphs. He was a 
reliable narrator who passed away during the caliphate of 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz 
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according to al-Waqidl’s report. 

ABU AL-ZINAD 

‘Abdallah b. Dhakwan al-Qurashi al-Madani (65-131 ah) was from the elite of 
liadith experts. Al-Layth b. Sa'd said: I saw Abu al-Zinad with 300 followers 
behind him. He pursued knowledge, jiqh, poetry, morphology, writing, and 
accounting. Sufyan al-Thawri designated him amir al-mu’minln in hadith. Mus'ab 
al-Zubayri said he was the faqlh of Ahl al-Madinah, and Malik’s debt to him 
is enormous. He was an intimate scholar of classical Arabic and an eloquent 
speaker. He passed away suddenly in al-Madinah. 


AMMAD B. KHALID 

Ahmad b. Khalid b. Zayd al-Qurtubi, Abu 'Amr (d. 322 ah) was known as al- 
Jabbab as an agnomen of attribution to the sale of wells and cisterns. He was a 
hdfi;^ of hadith, the Shaykh of al-Andalus in his time, and an imam in the jiqh of 
Malik. He wrote Musnad Malik, al-Saldt, al-imdn, and Qisa^ al-anbiya’. 


AL-AHNAF B. QAYS 

Al-Ahnaf b. Qays b. Mu'awiyah b. Husayn al-Murri al-Sa'di al-Minqari al- 
Tamimi, Abu Bahr (3 B.H.-72 ah) was the chief of the tribe of Tamim, and 
one of the high-ranking, clever, eloquent, and brave conquerors. He is used as a 
paradigm of clemency or hilm, i.e., gracious restraint from chastisement or revenge 
though in a position to exact it. He was born in al-Basrah and lived in the time 
of the Prophet ^ albeit without meeting him. He approached 'Umar during his 
caliphate, and 'Umar kept him in al-Madinah one year, before authorizing him 
to return to al-Basrah. 'Umar wrote to Abu Musa al-Ash'ari (then governor of 
that city) instructing him to bring al-Ahnaf close to him, consult with him and 
lend his attentive ear to him. He participated in military conquests, was appointed 
governor of Khurasan, and befriended the amir of al-'Iraq, Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr, 
whom he visited in al-Ktifah where he died in his residence. Reports on him 
are an ocean. The works on literature, history, and geography abound with his 
sermons and sentences. When a man told Yahya al-Barmaki (the generous and 
noble wazir who tutored Harun al-Rashid) that he was more clement than al- 
Ahnaf b. Qays, Yahya replied in a rebuking tone that one who credited them 
with what was in excess of their due was not brought closer to them [Y ahya and 
his companions or the likes] . Al-Ahnaf is a laqab or agnomen based on the fact 
that he was afflicted with a distortion of the foot, which is called hanaf in Arabic. 
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As for his first name, biographers have adopted divergent views. 

'ALI B. MUHAMMAD B. "ABDALLAH 

'Ali b. Muhammad b. 'Abdallah b. Abi Yusuf, Abu al-Hasan al-Mada’ini al« 
Akhbaii (d. 224 or 225 ah) was a prolific writer of books, historian, transmittfl 
of ancient Arabic poetry, and expert in relating rare accounts as well as storiei"] 
and narrations or akhbar (whence his laqah or designation ofal-Akhbari). He wa 
originally from al-Basrah though he took up residence in al-Mada’in (close toj 
Baghdad on the Tigris river, a cluster of urban settlements conquered by Sa'd bi| 
Abi Waqqas thereby explaining his said noun of ascription, before settlin 
down in Baghdad where he passed away. He was regarded by al-Dhahabi as not] 
particularly strong in hadith transmission; as it was not his scholarly forte. AlJ 
Zubayr b. Bakkar is the most renowned muhaddith who transmitted from hirili | 
The great historian Ibn Taghri Bird! described his book on history, no longej 
extant, as the best in its genre and the one later scholars in such field depended 
upon. 


al-a'mash 

Sulayman b. Mihran al-Asadi (by wala’) [also al-Kahili al-Kufl], Abu Muhammad| 
(61—138 ah) was a reliable imam and high-ranking follower (from the youngelj 
generation of the followers). He was born, grew up, and died in al-Kufah[ 
though his ancestry linked him to Tabrestan. He was knowledgeable in Qur’an 
and hadith, and transmitted 1,300 ahddith. Al-Dhahabi termed him as a leader in 
beneficial knowledge and salutary action alike. Al-Sakhawi mentioned that thfl 
sultans, kings, and wealthy people were not seen as possessing a lower status in] 
any circle of learning than in al-A'mash’s circle, and that in spite of his extremJ 
material want and his poverty. Ahmad b. Hanbal valued the hadith transmission 
of Mansur as being more accurately reliable than al-A'mash’s. That is due to the 
latter’s inadvertent tadlis, which in the technical nomenclature of the muhaddithln 
entails the concealment of a defect in the narrative chain while robing the outwar 
of such chain with a good appearance (and thus beautifying it to the listener). If| 
that emanated from him, it was unintentional and due to bona fide unawareness.'jj 
It is hardm to conceive of anything else in respect of such veracious, scrupulous, | 
and trustworthy luminary of the din, as emphasized by al-Dhahabi. 


Iliofiraphical NoUilions 

‘AMR B. RAFI' 

The hafiz 'Amr b. Rafi' b. al-Furat b. Raff al-Bajali al-Qazwini, Abu Hujr (d. 
237 ah) was used as a narrator by Ibn Majah. He transmitted from Jarir b. 'Abd 
al-Hamid, Sufyan b. 'Uyaynah, 'Abdallah b. al-Mubarak, and others. Ibn Majah 
and Abu Zur'ah were among those who transmitted from him. Abu Hatim 
reckoned him as one of the soundest muhaddithun he and his fellow students 
wrote narrations from. 

ai.-dahhAk b. sufyan 

A companion, he is al-Dahhak b. Sufyan b 'Awf b. Ka'b b. Abi Bakr b. Kdab, 
al-Kilabi, Abu Sa'id.Sa'id b. al-Musayyib transmitted from him, and al-Hasan al- 
Basri related one hadith from him. The Prophet ^ sent him to the tribe of Banu 
Kilab to collect their taxes. 

AI.-DARAQUTNI 

'Ali b. 'Umar b. Ahmad b. Mahdi, Abu al-Hasan al-Shafi'i (306-385 ah) was the 
imam in hadith of his epoch. He was born in a suburb of Baghdad called Dar al- 
Qutn (lit., the Abode of Cotton). After a significant sojourn in Egypt he returned 
to Baghdad where he died. Al-Sunan is his most famous work. 

AI.-FUDAYL 

Al-Fudayl b. 'lyad al-Tamimi al-Yarbu'i (a noun of tribal attribution), Abu 'Ali 
(105—187 A.H) was a reliable transmitter of hadith, many including al-Shafi'i 
having narrated from him. He was the Shaykh of the Makkan Haram and one 
of the elite of righteous men of frequent devotional worship. He was born in 
Samarqand and came to al-Kufah (the city of his ancestors) at an advanced age. 
From there he moved to Makkah where he passed away. 

AL-JAWHARl 

He is Isma'il b. Hammad al-Jawhari, Abu Nasr (d. 393 ah), an imam in knowledge 
of the Arabic language, whose most famous work is al-Sahhdh, incorrectly referred 
to by some as al-Sihdh. [A famous abridgment thereof by the linguist al-Razi, 
Mukhtdr al-sahhah, is a standard smaU-sized dictionary of classical Arabic.] He 
was originally from Farab in the region of Khurasan, like the great philosopher. 
After much travelling in the most renowned lands of the Islamic East, he settled 
in Naysabur (Nishapur). He was the first who attempted flying and died in the 
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path of such endeavor. He constructed two wooden hoards, which he tied 
a mountain, whereupon he climbed the roof of his house, calling out to t 
people: “I have devised something unprecedented, and I shall now fly at once 
The people of Nishapur crowded to the scene, looking at him; he placed the t 
boards under his armpits and jumped. His invention, however, betrayed him ail 
he fell on the ground lifeless. 

AL-MUHASIBI 

Al-Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibi, Abu "Abdallah (d. 243 ah) was one of the choi 
Sufi masters, an admonisher easily moved to tears, who was well-versed in t 
fundamentals of the dm as well as the fiqh of human transactions. He is the auth 
of a sizeable opus, made up of works on zuhd and other subjects, and he tau 
most of the sages of Baghdad during his time. His madhhab in Sufism is extremel 
demanding (he ended up accounting for every single breath of his life, when 
the agnomen he is renowned by), such that it has proven hard to follow by h 
successors. He was born and bred in al-Basrah but died in Baghdad. 


AL-MUKHTAR b. abi ubaydillAh 

Al-Mukhtar b. Abl "Ubayd b. Mas"ud al-Thaqafi, Abu Ishaq (1—67 ah) was o 
of the leading rebels against Umayyad rule, and a man of exceptional brave 
From al-Ta’if, he came to al-Madinah with his father at the time of "Uma 
caliphate. His father moved to the "Iraq where he died a shahid. He stayed on 1 
al-Madinah, as a devoted supporter of the Hashemites. "Abdallah b. "Umar b. al 
Khaftab married his [Abu Ishaq’s] sister Safiyyah bint Abi "Ubayd. Al-Mukhtlr 
too, eventually moved to the "Iraq, on "Ali’s side, and after the latter’s assassinatioi^ 
he settled in al-Basrah. When al-Husayn b. "Ali was killed, al-Mukhtar turn 
away from the amir of al-Basrah, "UbayduUah b. Ziyad, who managed howev 
to have him apprehended, flogged and jailed, later exiling him to al-Ta’if du 
to the intercession of his brother-in-law "Abdallah b. "Umar. When Yazid b 
Mu"awiyah passed away, and "Abdallah b. al-Zubayr (b. al-"Awwam) lay title t 
the caliphate, al-Mukhtar accosted him, pledged him his loyal support, fought 
with him for a while, then sought his authorization to head for al-Kufah to rail 
support for his claim to the caliphate, which was granted in exchange for sole 
assurances and conditional on clear instructions. While in al-Kufah, however,' 
he devoted his energy to his real concern, i.e., exacting full revenge from thos 
who fought against and killed al-Husayn. He thus summoned the people to the 
Imamate of Muhammad b. al-Hanifah, and secured a secret bay^ah of roughl 
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17,000 men, by whom he waged war against the governor of al-Kufah 'Abdallah 
lx Muti", overpowering him in the process. He seized control of Mosul (al- 
Mawsil) and his political stature grew exponentially. From such a position of 
strength he started pursuing the killers of al-Husayn, and succeeded in executing 
Shamir (one of those who had carried out the treacherous deed), Khawli (who 
carried al-Husayn’s head to al-Kufah), and "Umar b. Sa"d b. Abi Waqqas (the 
general of the army that fought al-Husayn). His next target was "UbayduUah b. 
Ziyad (who had equipped the army assigned to fighting al-Husayn). "UbayduUah 
and many of those who played a role in the murder of al-Husayn were killed by 
al-Mukhtar’s troops. Al-Mukhtar used to send money to "Abdallah b. "Umar, 
'Abdallah b. 'Abbas, and Muhammad b. al-Hanifah, all of whom accepted his 
monetary grants. Many lies about him, some of them utterly far-fetched in their 
character assassination, were spread by storytellers. Al-Mukhtar came to know 
that "Abdallah b. al-Zubayr had adopted harsh measures against "Abdallah b. 
"Abbas and Muhammad b. al-Hanifah for their refusal to pledge the oath of 
allegiance to him in al-Madinah, and had detained the pair in a place in Makkah, 
from which they were released (setting out thereafter for al-Ta’if) by a battalion 
al-Mukhtar dispatched to storm Makkah for that purpose, an action which found 
favor with the people. 'Abdallah’s fraternal deputy, Mu§"ab b. al-Zubayr, entered 
into a series of hostilities with al-Mukhtar’s forces, resulting in al-Mukhtar’s 
confinement to the palace of al-Kufah, and the killing of both al-Mukhtar 
and his captured supporters. Replete with momentous events as it might have 
been, al-Mukhtar’s emirate lasted no more than sixteen months. "Abd al-Malik 
b. 'Umar mentioned the following odd coincidence: He saw "UbayduUah b. 
Ziyad to whom al-Husayn’s head was taken; then he saw al-Mukhtar when 
'Ubaydullah’s head was taken; then he witnessed al-Mukhtar’s head brought to 
Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr; and finally he was there when Mus'ab’s head was carried 
to 'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 

al-sha"bi 

"Amir b. Sharahil al-Sha"bi (from Sha'b, a clan of the Hamdan tribe) al-Himyari, 
Abu 'Amr (19-103 ah) was a follower turned into the paradigm of exceUent 
memorization by a proverbial saying. He was born, grew up and died (suddenly) 
in al-Kufah. He associated closely with the revered Umayyad Caliph "Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan (26—86 ah), becoming his intimate, his confidant, and his 
favorite sitting companion during night conversations, as well as his envoy to the 
Byzantine king. PhysicaUy, he was lean and emaciated, having been born at seven 
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months, a premature child. He was asked about the extent of his memorizatioj 
and replied that he put down nothing black on white, and no man narrated I 
him a hadith, but that he memorized it. He was a reliable transmitter and expCf 
of Prophetic sayings. The Caliph "Umar b. "Abd al-"Aziz appointed him as judg 
and he was afaqth and poet as well. 

AL-SHIBLI 

Abu Bakr al-Shibli, whose first name was probably (given the abundaij 
controversy surrounding it) Dulaf b. Jahdar (247-334 ah) was the devot^ 
worshipper and one of the early masters of Sufism, when Sufism was a realir 
without a name. Originally from Khurasan, his ancestry being from the village ( 
Shiblah, he was at first a governor appointed by the Abbasid authority, before I 
relinquished office and devoted himself to worship, achieving widespread fan 
for his righteousness. He was an excellent poet as well, all the poems traceab^ 
to him having been compiled in a collection or diwan published in the model! 
era. He died in Baghdad. 

AL-TABARANI, SULAYMAN B. AHMAD 

Sulayman b. Ahmad b. Ayyub b. Mutayr al-Lakhmi al-Shami al-Tabarani, Abi 
al-Qasim (260—360 ah) was one of the topmost traditionists from Greater Syrii 
characterized by longevity and a passion for travelling. He died in Isfahan. H( 
compiled three ma^ajim of hadith: al-Mu'jam al-kablr, al-Mu^jam al-awsat, and all 
Muyam al-saghir, the last-mentioned one based sequentially on the alphabetici 
order of his teachers’ names. He authored a book on “firsts,” al-Awa’il, of whici 
we translated the first section, as part of a multi-volume effort to translate tb 
whole of it in an edited, annotated, comprehensive and peculiar, multi-disciplini 
format. 


AL-TIRMIDHI AL-HAKIM, ABU ‘ABDALLAH 

Muhammad b. "All b. al-Hasan b. Bishr, Abu "Abdallah, al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d .1 
circa 320 ah), not to be confounded with the author of the Sunan (d. ca. 320 ah). 
He was a researcher and an analytical Sufi, well-versed in the sciences of hadith 
and the fundamentals of the din as well. He was from Tirmidhi from which ho 
was banished for penning a work running counter to the prevailing views of its 
scholars, who went to the extreme of attesting to his presumed unbelief. Another 
interpretation is that the accusation of a Sufi path founded on allusions and the' 
allegation of kashf or the inspirational unveiling of the unseen was levelled at his: 
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person, paving the way for his exile. A third opinion is that he was criticized 
for giving preference to wildyah over prophethood, an accusation from which 
subsequent scholars defended him. Yet a fourth exegesis is that he maintained 
that there was a seal of the awliyd’ in the same way as with the prophets. Having 
left Tirmidhi he took up residence in Balkh (possibly when he was around 90 
years of age), where he was welcomed for his concordance with their prevailing 
madhhab, as reported by al-Subki. Amongst his several works is Nawadir al-u$ul fl 
ahadlth al-Rasul, which has been published. His most controversial opus is Khatm 
al-mldyah wa '^ilal al-sharf ah. 

AL-ZUBAYR b. bakkAr 

The Imam al-Zubayr b. Bakkar b. "Abdallah al-Qurashi al-Asadi al-Makki (172— 
256 ah), Abu 'Abdallah, was a descendant of the noble companion al-Zubayr b. 
al-"Awwam. He was a genealogist, a historian, and a transmitter of ancient Arabic 
poetry as well as Prophetic hadith (described in that respect as a reliable receptacle 
of knowledge). Born in al-Madinah, he was appointed judge in Makkah where 
he died. He authored a number of significant works, some of which have been 
published. One of them, al-Muwaffaqiyydt, was written for al-Muwaffaq b. al- 
Mutawkkil al-"Abbasi (Talhah b. Ja'far b. al-Mu"tasim), the political leader (and 
de facto caliph for a period) whose tutor he was in his youth. 


AL-ZUHRl 

Muhammad b. Muslim b. "Abdallah b. Shihab al-Zuhri, from the Qurayshi sub- 
tribe of Zuhrih b. Kilab, Abu Bakr (58-124 ah) was one of the topmost huffaz 
and fuqahd’ of the followers, and the first one to formally record the Prophetic 
hadith. He lived in al-Madinah, before moving to Greater Syria where he settled 
(though he seemingly passed away in Shaghb, on the border between the Hijaz 
and Palestine). He memorized 2,200 ahadlth. He used to bring along material 
(such as tablets and scrolls) on which he would write down every hadith he heard. 
The debt owed to him by Malik, nay, by the custodians of the din generally, is 
enormous and incalculable. The great Caliph "Umar b. "Abd al-"Aziz wrote to 
his officials: “You have to take by Ibn Shihab, since none is more knowledgeable 
about the Sunnah of the past than him.” 

hammAd 

Hammad b. Zayd b. Dirham al-Azdi al-Jahdami (a tribal ascription) al-Basri al- 
Azraq (the dark-colored one, from “blueness,” his laqab), Abu Isma'il (98—179 
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ah), a sage of dignified bearing and humility, blessed with intelligence and g j 
discerning, illuminated heart, was used by all the compilers of al-Sittah. A prolififl 
hadith-narrator and a proof, he transmitted from a rich sample of the follower 
(such as Hisham b. 'Urwah) and erudite scholars from the following generation,] 
He has been lauded as the most knowledgeable man in the Sunnah and the] 
hadith of his time [Ibn Mahdi], the one with the best juristic understanding in al- 
Basrah [Ibn Mahdi again], the unmatched hajiz [Yahya b. Yahya al-Naysaburl], ’ 
the one with the best understanding of Islam [Abu 'Asim], and the master of the 
Muslims at the time of his death [Yazid b. Zurayi]. Suffice it to mention in praisd 
of him that when Malik was once visited by one of Hammad’s fellow townsmen] | 
he asked about none from the people of al-Basrah save Hammad b. Zayd. 

hAtim AL-RAZI 

His father was Muhammad b. Idris b. al-Mundhir b. Dawud b. Mihran al- 
Hanzall, Abu Hatim (195—277 ah), a hdfi:^ of hadith, among the contemporariei j 
of al-Bukhari and Muslim. He was born in al-Rayy, in the Khurasani region] 
(the noun of ascription whereto is al-Razi), and died in Baghdad after manifold 
relocations in disparate regions, sometimes far away from one another. He penned 
several worthy works [Abu Hatim al-Razi]. The reference here is to his son ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (240-327 ah), Abu Muhammad, the prominent hdfiz of hadith and 
the author of the key reference work in the science of hadith narrators al-Jarh wa^ 
al-ta^dll [Ibn Abi Hatim]. 

hishAm b. MmmAr 

Hisham b. 'Ammar al-Sulami, Abu al-Walid (153-245 ah) was a judge and at] 
renowned Qur’anic reciter, described by al-Dhahabi as the khatlb, Qur’anic| 
reciter, muhaddith, and ^dlim of his city Damascus, where he died. 


HISHAM B. URWAH 

'Urwah b. al-Zubayr’s son, Abu al-Mundhir (61—146 ah) was a follower (of 
the younger generation). He was one of the imams in hadith, and one of the i 
^ulamd’ of al-Madinah, where he was born and lived. He visited al-Kufah, and 'I 
its residents took knowledge from him, then he came to Baghdad (where he | 
eventually died) on a visit to the Abbasid ruler al-Mansur, one of whose elite ,j 
advisers he was. Around 400 ahddlth have been narrated by him, and accounts of 
his life, sayings and deeds are countless. 
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IBN ABl KHAYTHAMAH 

Ahmad b. Zuhayr (Abi Khaythamah) b. Harb b. Shaddad al-Nasa’i then al- 
Baghdadi, Abu Bakr (185—279 ah) was a historian and one of the huffdz of hadith. 
He was a reliable scholar and a narrator of works of literature. His ancestry was 
from Nasa (whence his first noun of ascription), though he was born and died in 
Baghdad (thereby explaining his second such noun). His most illustrious work, 
al-Tdrlkh al-kahlr, was praised by al-Daraqutni as the most copiously beneficial 
work on history. 

IBN LAHI'AH 

'Abdallah b. Lahi'ah b. Fur’an (or b. 'Uqbah) al-Hadrami al-Misri, Abu 'Abd al- 
Rahman (97-174 ah) was the judge, ^dlim, and muhaddith of the Egyptian lands. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal affirmed that Egypt had no muhaddith but Ibn Lahi'ah. And 
Sufyan al-Thawri averred that the roots were found with Ibn Lahi'ah, and the 
branches with him and his likes. In the year 154 ah he was appointed judge in the 
service of the Abbasid ruler al-Mansur, who allocated to him 30 gold coins per 
month. He remained in that post for ten years. In 170 ah his house and private 
library were burnt down, so the great savant al-Layth b. Sa'd sent him 1,000 gold 
coins. He wrote down many ahddith, encompassed a vast knowledge in diverse 
fields, and travelled long and hard in quest of further knowledge. He died in 
Cairo. More than seven and a half pages, in what is generally a condensed work 
distinguished by its terseness, were consecrated to him by al-Dhahabi in Mlzdn 
al-f tidal. Not everybody shared Ahmad’s appreciation, and lack of strength, or 
positive weakness has been attributed to him by more than one expert. 


IBN AL-MUBARAK 

'Abdallah b. al-Mubarak b. Wadih al-Hanzali (by wald’, for he was the son of 
a slave, and was attached to the tribe of Hanzalah via the process of setting 
free) al-Tamimi al-Marwazi, Abu 'Abd al-Rahman (118— 181 ah). He was a hdfiz 
in hadith, Shaykh al-Islam, a warrior, and a very capable trader who travelled 
and performed the hajj many times and composed many works, including a 
celebrated one on zuhd, al-Raqd’iq. He was the first scholar to write a treatise 
specifically about jihad, which is weU-known and has been published in many 
editions. He was strong in fiqh and in Arabic history, too, and combined bravery 
with exceptional generosity. He died in a town on the Euphrates after a military 
raid against the Byzantines. The works on history and biography overflow with 
reports about him. He studied under both Sufyan al-ThawrI and Abu Hanifah, 
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extolling the virtues of both and causing the former to appreciate the latter and 

remove the misgivings about him sowed by what Sufyan had learnt second-hand i 

about the Kufan Imam. When he sat one day in the circle of learning of Malik ill 

al-MadInah, he seated him in a place of honor, despite his students’ unawarenei^ I 

of his status, and at the end introduced him to his students as the “faqih ofl 

Khurasan,” the region ‘^Abdallah was from originally. It is not surprising that th# jj 

author quotes his definition that focuses on zuhd with the heart. Through hi||| 

trading enterprises, he was a whirlpool of wealth-acquisition and distributioniA 

He once said that he would not trade if it were not for the likes of al-Fudayl b.fl 

JtJ 

'lyad, i.e., he generated wealth to sustain the worshipping of the zuhhdd, not fo^ 
self-gratification or aggrandizement. 

IBN AL-MUHAJIR 

He may be Khalid b. al-Muhajir b. Sayfillah (the great “Sword of Allah”) Khali<| 
b. al-Walid b. al-Mughirah al-Makhzumi, and Allah knows best. If this is thej 
case, he was a Hijazi and ostensibly a staunch opponent of the Umayyads, 


IBN AL-NABBAH 

'Amir b. al-Nabbah, the mu’adhdhin of 'All b. Abi Talib who also narrated ahadU^ 
from him. Cf Tabaqdt h. Sa’^d. 


IBN UYATNAH 

Sufyan b. 'Uyaynah b. Maymun al-Hilali al-Kufi (as he was bom in al-Kufah), 
Abu Muhammad (107-198 ah) was the great muhaddith of the Makkan Haram,jJ 

who passed away in Makkah. He was a reliable hdfiz of hadith and a sage of| 

,1 

vast knowledge, highly ranked by people. Al-Shafi'I’s statement is renowned: 
“Were it not for Malik and Sufyan, the knowledge of the Hiiaz (with its twol, 
epicenters Makkah and al-Madlnah) would have vanished.” He was one-c 
and performed the hajj seventy times. 

ibrAhim b. adham 

He is Ibrahim b. Adham b. Mansur al-Tamimi al-Balkhi, Abu Ishaq (d. 161 ; 
ah), the prestigious zahid whose father was one of the affluent men in Balkh ; 
(the largest city in Khurasan at that time), and who travelled at length in the‘ 
three pivotal regions of the 'Iraq, Greater Syria, and the Hijaz. He maintained i 
himself by doing harvesting and grinding work, guarding orchards, and serving ■ 
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as a porter, while fighting the Byzantines in raiding platoons. His father’s slave 
came to him once with 10,000 silver coins and the news that his deceased parent 
had bequeathed a huge fortune to him, whereupon he set the slave free and 
donated the silver coins to him, unconcerned thereafter with his father’s legacy 
of wealth in Balkh. In winter he used to wear a fur with no shirt underneath, 
and in summer he wore no turban or shoes, fasting whether travelling or resident 
in a town. He spoke classical Arabic eloquently, so much so that if he attended a 
lesson by Sufyan al-Thawrl consecrated to admonishing counsel, Sufyan would 
shorten his talk out of fear of making any linguistic error. The anecdotes and 
reports about him are plentiful, though not always consistent. He possibly died 
in a Byzantine citadel. 

ibrAhIm AL-NAKHAT 

Ibrahim b. Yazid b. Qays b. al-Aswad, Abu 'Imran al-Nakha'i (46-96 ah) was 
one of the choicest fuqaha’ of the followers, and among their elite of veracious 
and righteous guides. A truthful memorizer and narrator of hadith from al- 
Kufah, he passed away in a concealed place hiding away from the despotic 
Umayyad governor al-Hajjaj. He has been described as the faqih of al-'Iraq. He 
was a mujtahid imam in his own right, and he had his own madhhab which has, 
however, failed to survive. On his death, al-Sha'bi mourned the passing of an 
unequalled champion of good. 

ja'far B. BURQAN 

Ja'far b. Burqan (d. 154 ah) was the companion of Maymun b. Mihran and one 
of the ^ulamd’ of the 'Iraqi city of al-Raqqah. Waki' and Abu Nu'aym have inter 
alia transmitted hadith from him. He was illiterate. He is regarded as a reliable 
transmitter save in respect of his narrations from al-Zuhri. 

ja'far B. SULAYMAN 

He is probably al-Duba'i (d. 178 ah), a scholar and hadith transmitter renowned 
for his zuhd but also for his quasi-Shi'i inclination to the Ahl al-Bayt. Al-Bukhari 
reported a view that he was illiterate. 

JARiR 

The judge Jarir b. 'Abd al-HamId b. Qurt al-Dabbi al-Razi, Abu 'Abdallah (no- 
188 ah) was bom in one of the villages around Isfahan, though he grew up in 
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al-Kufah and settled in Rayy (whence al-Razi). He transmitted from al-A'mash, 
inter alia, and among those who transmitted from him one can enumerate the 
two sons of Abu Shaybah, Abu Khaythamah, Yahya b. Ma'in, and Yahya b. 
Yahya. Narrations from him are found in each of al-Sittah. He was trustworthy, 
a proof for Ibn ‘Ammar al-Mawsill, and one to whom people used to set out in 
travel to receive hadith from. 

ka'b 

Ka'b al-Ahbar, i.e., Ka^b b. Mati‘ al-Himyari, Abu Ishaq (d. 32 ah), was a follower 
andone of the leading Jewish ’^ulama’ in the era of the Jdhiliyyah; he embraced •, 
Islam during the caliphate of Abu Bakr, and took up residence in al-Madinah ' 
when the reins of power had been handed over to 'Umar. The companions, and 
not only they, took from him many accounts of the bygone nations, while in 
turn he received knowledge of the Book and the Sunnah from the companions. | 
He eventually relocated to Greater Syria, settling in Hims where he passed away^i 
at the venerable age of 104 years. 

ka'b b. TyAd 

Ka'b b. dyad al-Ash'ari was a companion from Greater Syria. Jabir b. ‘Abdallah ' 
and possibly Unim al-Darda’ transmitted from him. The famous narration he is 
associated with was related from him by Jubayr b. Nufayr al-Hadrami, another ; 
companion whose existence spanned both Jahiliyyah and Islam. 


khAlid al-hadhdhA 

Khalid b. Mihran al-Basri al-Hadhdha’ (an agnomen meaning the shoemaker 
or trader in footwear), Abu al-Manazil (d. 141 or 142 ah) was likewise used by J 
all the authors of al-Sittah. He met Anas b. Malik. He transmitted from Abu 
Qilabah, Muhammad b. Sirin and others. Sufyan al-Thawri, Shu'bah, al-A‘mash, | 
and his own shaykh, Muhammad b. Sirin, together with many more, transmitted 
from him. He was an awe-inspiring, venerable person of reliable and copious 
hadith transmission. He was used in al-Basrah to collect the taxes levied on the 
lands whose owners entered Islam at a time when they were the proprietors 
thereof However, in the last part of his life, as reported from Hammad b. Zayd, 
his faculty of recollection changed for the worse. Yahya said: I asked Hammad b. 
Zayd: “And (what about) Khalid al-Hadhdha’?” He replied: “He visited us once 
from Greater Syria and it was as if we no longer recognized his memorization 
and we refuted it. Shu ‘bah wanted to reproach him, so ‘Abbad b. ‘Abbad decided 
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to approach Khalid with Hammad b. Zayd and they said to him: What’s the 
matter with you? Have you gone insane? The pair threatened him and he kept 
quiet. This science is a din, as Malik said, so one might be a revered man of 
righteousness, and even an ‘a/im in the very field he is mercilessly but generously 
asked to estrange himself from, to preserve its purity, at a later stage when his 
proficiency dwindles and recedes. 

KHAWLAH BINT QAYS 

Khawlah bint Qays b. Qahd b. Qays al-Ansariyyah, Umm Muhammad was a 
Sahabiyyah, and a wife of the conquering lion of Allah, Hamzah b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib j^. 

MAHMUD AL-WARRAQ 

Mahmud b. Hasan al-Warraq (d. ca.225 ah), was a poet mostly devoted to 
composing works of admonition and wisdom. Ibn al-Mubarrad quoted some of 
his verses in al-Kdmil fi al-lughah wa al-adab, and his collected poetical opus or 
dlwdn has been published. 

MALIK, ABU YUSUF 

Abu Yusuf Malik was Abu Hanifah’s foremost disciple with al-Shaybani. 

mAlik b. dinar 

Malik b. Dinar al-Basri, Abu Yahya (d. 13 1 ah) was a man of scrupulous piety 
who ate from the earnings of his work, and used to copy down the mu^haf of the 
Qur’an in exchange for a fee (at a time when that was unusual). He was also a 
known hadith narrator who is buried in al-Basrah. 

MANSUR 

Mansur b. lsma‘il b. ‘Umar al-Tamimi al-Misri, Abu al-Hasan(d. 306 ah) was 
the blind poet and Shafi'i jurist from Baghdad. He schooled mfiqh at the hands 
of the immediate followers of al-Shafi‘i and their followers. His poetry was of 
outstanding quality, and he was proficient in many sciences. Many stories and 
anecdotes about him have survived, including the accounts of his generosity 
to the judge Abu ‘Ubayd, as weU as the friction that eventually developed 
between them, and the split in political partisanship to the two of them as a result 
thereof 
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masrOq 

Masruq b. al-Ajda" b. Malik al-Hamdani al-Wadi‘i, Abu ‘A’ishah (d. 63 ah) wai ' 
a reliable Yemeni savant from the follotvers, who settled in al-Madinah during | 
Abu Bakr’s caliphate before relocating to al-Kufah where he took part in 'All’s ' 
campaigns. He was more proficient in fatwa-issuing than the renowned Shuraylj, 
who in turn excelled over him in judicial decision-making. 

( 

1 

I 

MUHAMMAD B. 'ABDALLAH ) 

Muhammad b. 'Abdallah b. Hamdawayh al-Dabbi al-Naysaburi, known as al- i 
Hakim, Abu 'Abdallah (321—405 ah) was one of the great hujfaz of hadith and j 
a writer of significant works in that science. He was bom and died in Nishapur j 
(whence his noun of ascription), though he travelled extensively. He was selected 1] 
for judicial appointment in Jurjan after he had been ajudge in his native town as I 
well, but he declined to accept the appointment. He received knowledge at the I 
hands of 1,000 shuyukh. He was also a good political ambassador. j 

1 

MUHAMMAD B. ISHAQ 

Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzaymah al-Sulami, Abu Bakr (223— 311 ah) was the 
Imam of Nishapur in his era. He was a jurist, a mujtahid and an expert of hadith, 
lauded by al-Subki as the Imam of Imams; he travelled quite a lot though he was 
born and died in Nishapur. 

I 

I 

MUHAMMAD B. SIRIN 

The follower Muhammad b. Sirin al-Basri al-Ansari (by wald’), Abu Bakr (33-110 
ah) was the imam of his time in Islamic sciences in the city of al-Basrah (where 
he was born and died), a noble writer who grew up as a cloth merchant, and he 
was partly deaf. He learnt jiqh and narrated ahaduh. He became famous for his 
extreme scrupulousness in the din and his interpretation of dreams, on which 
he authored a well-known treatise published in several editions. Another work 
on the subject {Muntakhah al-kalam fl tafslr al-ahlam) is misleadingly attributed to 
him. His father was the freed slave of Anas b. Malik, and Anas used him as an 
official scribe. 

MUSADDAD 

Musaddad b. Musarhad b. Musarbal (b. Mugharbal b. Mura’bal b. Urandal b. 
Sirindal b. Urandal) al-Basri al-Asadi, Abu al-Hasan (d. 228 ah) was a hajiz 
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from among the muhaddithun who transmitted from Fudayl b. 'lyad, Hammad 
b. Zayd and several others. Al-Bukhari and Abu Dawud transmitted from him. 
Generally praised as a reliable narrator, he was defined as a proof and one of the 
trustworthy imams by Ibn Nasir al-Din. He was the first to compile a musnad 
of hadith (arranged on the basis of the names of the ultimate narrators, not on 
subject-based chapters like prayer, zakdt, fasting, etc.) in al-Basrah. He wrote 
to Ahmad b. Hanbal (an estimator of him) asking him details about the fitnah 
which plagued people with the dissemination of fatahst trends, over-rationalist 
doctrines, the false allegation of the created nature of the Qur’an, the emergence 
of the Rafidites’ movement and similar other topics. Ahmad replied to him in a 
four-page synoptic letter. 

qatAdah 

Qatadah b. Di'amah b. Qatadah b. 'Aziz, Abu al-Khattab, al-Sadusi al-Basri 
(61— 118 ah) was the renowned mufassir and IjaJi? eulogized by Ahmad b. Hanbal 
as the summit of the Ba§rin huffa:?. He was also a leader in the sciences of Arabic, 
historical accounts of the Arabs and genealogy. He was born blind and died 
during the plague in Wasit, the city built by al-Dajjaj between Baghdad and al- 
Kufah, so named because it lies equidistantly between al-Ktifah and al-Ba?rah, in 
the median point (wasaf). 

,sa'd 

Sa'd Ibn Abi Waqqas. 
sa'd b. 'ubAdah 

Sa'd b. 'Ubadah b. Dulaym al-Ansari al-Sa'idi, Abu Thabit was a handsome 
nobleman and generous chief from among the Madinan companions; he 
participated in the first pledge of al-'Aqabah and in the Battle of Badr according 
to some historians such as al-Waqidi (but not Ibn Ishaq). He continuously fed 
people with meat and fats, following in the tradition of his father 'Ubadah and 
his grandfather Dulaym. His own son Qays, in turn, used to summon his fellow 
townsmen to the same, and was renowned for his exceptional liberality as well. 

SAHL B. AL-HANZALIYYAH 

He is Sahl b. al-Rabi' b. 'Amr b. 'Adiyy b. Zayd al-Ansari, from the tribe of al- 
Aws, one of the two largest Madinan tribes (al-Hanzaliyyah being his mother. 
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though it is also said his great grandmother). He took part in the oath of allegiance 
under the tree, and was a virtuous man of knowledge who shunned people'll 
company and sitting together with them, while praying and remembering AllSh 
frequently. He relocated to Greater Syria, meeting his death in Damasculf 
without leaving behind any offspring, in the early part of Mu'^awiyah’s caliphate! 
Apparently, he was biologically prevented from fathering a child, but he was not !' 
bothered by that, declaring to Sa'id b. 'Abd al-'Aziz that having any base, low* 
value chattel or foodstuff coming his way while on the dm was dearer to hitlij 
than whatever the sun rose on. 


SAHL B. MU ADH 

Sahl b. Mu'adh b. Anas al-Juhani transmitted from his father. Yahya b. Ma‘ln| 
declared him weak, whereas Ibn Hibban wavered about his evaluation. y 


SAHL B. SA'D AL-SA'IDI 

He is Sahl b. Sa'd al-Khazraji al-Ansaii (d. 91 ah) from the tribe of Banu Sa'idah I 
(reflected in his aforementioned noun of ascription). He was a celebrated Madinai^l 
companion who lived around 100 years, transmitting 188 altadlth reported in the [ 
collections of Prophetic sayings. f I 

SAHL AL-SU'LUKI 

Sahl b. Muhammad b. Sulaynian al- $ufluki al-Naysaburi, Abu al-Tayyib (d.^ 
387 ah) was the Hanafi jurisprudent from the region of Khurasan and the muf 
of Nishapur in his time, as well as the son of the previous mufti thereof Hijjj 
renowned work is al-Fawd’id. 


SA ID B. AL-MUSAYYIB 

Sa'id b. al-Musayyib b. Hazn b. Abi Wahb al-Makhzumi al-Qurashi, AbQ] 
Muhammad (13-94 ah) was one of the elite of the followers, nay, the Master 
of the Followers (Sayyid al-Tabi‘3n). He was one of the seven fuqahd’ of al- 
Madinah, his resting place, a treasure ofjiqh, hadith, zuhd, and scrupulousness 
in the din; he lived out of trade in oil and accepted no grant from the political' 
authorities. He knew better than anybody else the judgments and rulings of 
^Umar b. al-Khattab, to such an extent that he was nicknamed rdunyatu 'Umar, 
the one who transmitted and preserved 'Umar’s legacy. Not surprisingly, Malik’s 
connection to him was indissoluble. II 


sa'Id b. sulaymAn al-wAsijI 

Sa'id b. Sulayman al-Dabbi al-Wasiti al-Bazzaz, Abu 'Uthman (d. 225 ah), 
known as Sa'dawayh, was a resident of Baghdad. He was used, directly and 
indirectly, by the compilers of al-Sittah without exception, and was a reliable 
narrator praised by the bulk of experts. He died in Baghdad in the year 225 ah, 
at the age of 100. 

SHAQIQ 

Shaqiq al-Balkhi, i.e., Shaqiq b. Ibrahim b. 'Ali al-Azdi al-Balkhi, Abu 'All 
(d. 194 ah) was a famous zdhid and Sufi and one of the venerable shaykhs of 
Khurasan in his age and thereafter. It is speculated that he might have been 
the first to speak methodically on the knowledge of Sufi states in the region of 
Khurasan. He was one of the prominent mujahids as well, and died as shahid in a 
military expedition. 

sufyAn AL-THAWRI 

Sufyan b. Sa'id b. Masruq al-Thawri (97-161 ah) was from the tribe of Banu 
Thawrib. 'Abd Manat branching off from Mucjar. His kunya was Abu 'Abdallah. 
He was born and bred in al-Kufah. He was amir al-mu’minin in hadith and the 
master of the people of his epoch in knowledge of the sciences of the din as well 
as in taqwd. His madhhab was one of the renowned ones in the Islamic lands for 
a long period, though it eventually became extinct due to the lack of eminent 
followers who, uninterruptedly, recorded, studied, and transmitted it, thereby 
preserving it for posterity. He was sought after to take charge of the judicial affairs 
of the caliph by two Abbasid rulers, al-Mansur and al-Mahdi, but he declined 
the overtures of both. In the first case, he left al-Kufah to sojourn in Makkah 
and al-Madinah. With the latter, he hid away and relocated to al-Basrah where 
he passed away in concealment. Among his famous sayings was the following; “I 
never memorized something that I later forgot.” 

TALHAH 

Talhah fought in the Battle of Uhud), and was bleeding profusely and lying 
wounded in one of the groves after he sustained nearly seventy wounds and 
blows and lost his fingers during the battle. On top of his selfless courage, he 
had to wait for nursing while care was taken first of the Prophet After the 
battle, when the Prophet ^ stood on the minbar in the mosque of al-Madinah, 
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a verse was revealed praising the men from the who were true to th«| 

covenant they made with Allah, some of them having fulfilled their pact by[ 
death and some others still waiting to do so, not having changed in any way at allt 
[Surah al-Ahzab, 33:23], someone stood up and asked: “O Messenger of Alllhi] 
who are such people?” At that moment, as recounted by Abu Bakr [cf. 
al-awliyd’], Talhah had just arrived at the mosque, wearing a green robe under 4 
green cloak, when the Messenger of Allah ^ saw him, he said; “O questioner, 
here is one of them.” ( 

TAMIM AL-DARI I 

Tamim b. Aws b. Kharijah al-Darl, Abu Ruqayyah was an illustrious companion 
who embraced Islam in the ninth year after the Hijrah. He lived in al-MadinahJ 
which he left for Greater Syria after the assassination of 'Uthman, settling in 
Jerusalem and dying in Palestine. He was a devoted worshipper who led ait'i 
ascetic life; he was the foremost exponent of such practices in Palestine during hilj 
time. He was the first to keep a light burning continually in a mosque, a constant 
practice of the Muslims up to the present days. 


THABIT 

When the name Thabit, without further elaboration, is cited, the reference ii 
to Thabit b. Aslam al-Bunani al-Basri, Abu Muhammad (d. 123 or 127 ah), a 1 
righteous man and trustworthy transmitter. He was extolled by Abu Hatim at 
the most reliable of the students who associated with Anas b. Malik and narrate^l 
from him, save for al-Zuhri, and preferred even to Qatadah in that regard. He 
spent forty years in the company of Anas, he used to recite the Qur’an day) 
and night, and to fast assiduously. Al-MuzanI said he had met no more devout 

worshipper than him. He was, among the inhabitants of al-Basrah, one of thfl^ 

I 

piUars of sincere worship. , 


UMARAH B. ZADAN I 

He is 'Umarah b. Zadan al-Basri al-Saydalani, Abu Salamah. Some critics of 
narrators, however, held a better view of his status. 

‘it 

UMM AYMAN 

Barakah b. Thadabah was the servant and wet nurse of the Prophet ^ who 
was first married to 'Ubayd al-Habashi, from whose union she had Aymatl 
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(known as Ibn Umm Ayman), and then to Zayd b. Harithah, giving birth to his 
son Usamah. Accounts on this great woman proliferate. She took part in both 
migrations, to Abyssinia and to al-Madinah. She was under ^Abdallah b. “^Abd al- 
Muttalib, and was transferred to the Prophet ^ by inheritance. It is also said she 
was under the mother of the Prophet ^ who termed her “my mother after my 
mother.” He used to visit her in her house, as did Abu Bakr and 'Umar after him 
She is, according to one view, the one who in the famous narration informed 
the inquiring Prophet ^ that she had drank his urine from the bowl he ^ had 
placed under his bed. 

UMM KULTHUM BINT 'UQBAH 

Umm Kulthum bint 'Uqbah b. Abi Mu'it [Aban b. Abi 'Amr] embraced Islam 
in Makkah before the women started to migrate to al-Madinah. She herself made 
hijrah and gave formal allegiance to the Prophet ^ (and thus falls under the 
description al-muhdjirdt al-muhdyi^dt in Surah al-Mumtahanah). It has also been 
reported that she was the first woman to migrate to al-Madinah, in the year 7 
AH, during the truce between the Prophet ^ and the mushrikun of Quraysh. 
Since they had stipulated with the Prophet ^ that any believing woman who 
came to al-Madinah from Makkah had to be returned to them, the famous 
verse in the selfsame chapter came down with the new legislation of the issue. 
Upon her migration, in fact, her two brothers al-Walid and 'Umarah, 'Uqbah’s 
sons, accosted her with a view to returning her to the associationists (as per 
the said divinely abrogated agreement), but Allah forbade such occurrence by 
the revelation of the said verse, by virtue of her Islam. Many accounts of this 
remarkable woman’s life have survived. It is said that she walked from Makkah 
to al-Madinah. She first married Zayd b. Harithah, then, after he was killed, al- 
Zubayr b. al-'Awwam, and thereafter, subsequent to his divorcing her, 'Abd al- 
Rahman b. 'Awf, with whom she gave birth to two or three sons. She outlived 
him. She then married 'Amr b. al-'As, with whom she spent one month before 
meeting her death. She was 'Uthman’s half-sister (through his mother). 

'URWAH B. AL-ZUBAYR 

He is one of the seven fuqahd’ of al-Madinah and the son of the lofty companion 
al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam, al-Asadi al-Qurashi, Abu 'Abdallah (22-93 ah). A 
stalwart of the followers, righteous, generous, knowledgeable about the dm, he 
steered clear of any political or Teh.^ousjitnah stirring up the Islamic community 
of his age. He moved first to al-Basrah and subsequently to Egypt, where he 
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married and resided for seven years, returning thereafter to al-MadInah, his final 
resting place. He was the full brother of 'Abdallah b. al-Zubayr. The well called 
Bi’r 'Urwah in al-Madinah takes its name from him. 

UWAYS AL-QARANI 

Uways b. 'Amir b. Jaz’ b. Malik al-Qarani was from the Banu Qaran b. RadmSn 
(d. 37 ah) was one of the masters of the followers, as well as one of the great 
ascetics and devout worshippers of the early part of this ummah. He was 
originally from the Yemen. He used to dwell in desert wastelands and amidst 
sand-dunes. He was born during the time of the Prophet ^ but did not see him. 
He went to meet 'Umar b. al-Khattab before residing temporarily in al-Kufah. 
He participated in the battle of Siffin with 'Ali, and the predominant opinion of 
the historians is that he passed away in such battle. 

WUHAYB B. AL-WARD 

Wuhayb b. al-Ward b. Abi al-Ward al-MakhzumI (by wala’), Abu Umayyah (d. 
153 ah) was a contemporary of Ibrahim b. Adbam and one of the prominent 
devout worshippers and wise savants. His name was 'Abd al-Wahhab, which by 
a morphological process of diminution turned into Wuhayb. He was originally 
from Makkah, and died there. Whenever Sufyan al-Thawri transmitted hadith 
in the Masjid al-Haram in Makkah, he would say to the people, on completion 
thereof: “Go (now) to the pleasantly wholesome,” meaning Wuhayb. Reports 
and statements of his have been preserved. 

zA’idah 

He is, correctly, Za’idah b. Qudamah al-Thaqafi al-Kufi, Abu Salt (d. 160 or 161 
ah), who transmitted from al-A'mash and from whom, in turn, Abu Usamah 
transmitted narrations. He was regarded as truthful and a man of knowledge by 
Abu Zur'ah, and as a reliable narrator and a broad embodiment of the Sunnah 
by Abu Hatim and al-'Ijli. Al-Nasa’I, Ibn Sa'd, Ibn Hibban, and al-Daraqutni, 
too, had a high opinion of him. He died in Byzantine country during a military 
expedition. 
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1. See Ibn Khaldun’s al-Muqaddimah. 

2. Literally: Tawajjuh, i.e., orientation, or setting his face towards something, 
with the meaning here in all likelihood of the orientation to earn a sufficient 
modicum for his daily existence, without letting that consume too much of 
his time or subtract vital space from his said two other central pursuits. 

3. Cf al-Qurtubi’s own tafsir, al-Jami^Jt ahkdm al-Qur’dn. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Z^hida is obviously the mddl, yazhadu the mudari’ ,fl and 'an are the letters by 

which it takes its indirect object, and zuhd / zahadah two forms the masdar 
(original) of the verb assumes. Another variant which has been mentioned 
by the linguists is zahad. 

6. Literally, another “language” of the Arabs in the pronunciation of the verb, 
since it has been transmitted that they made authentic use of such alternative 
form. Tha'lab, another prominent linguist, records the existence of the vari- 
ant zahuda as well. 

7. The masdar, i.e., carrying out, generally and without correlation to time, the 
act of the verb tazahhada. 

8. That is the equivalent of the noun of the doer of the augmented verbal form 
azhada of the afala morphological type. Since no action but a status is ex- 
pressed by the verb, there is no “doer” as such, but a person endowed with 
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the qualitative status of possessing scant financial means. 

9- C£ al-Jdmi" al-saghir by al-Suyutl. Al-Suyufi ascribed it to al-Daylami in the 

transmission from Abu Hurayrah, and marked it with the symbol indicating 
a weak {da^lf) hadith. The meaning of the hadith is: a believer with little 
wealth, since he exercises zuhd in what he possesses due to its paucity. The 
adjectival attribute muzhad (on such reading of the relevant word) is the 
equivalent of the noun of the patient (not the doer), i.e., one in respect of J 
whom others exercise zuhd. Because of his poverty and ragged clothes, he 
is not given consideration and weight, and people’s attention is not directed ! 
to him. Others have transmitted the report on the basis that the word used il 
muzhid, the noun of the doer, from the verb azhadafi al-dunyd (he exercise! 
zuhd in this worldly existence) whenever the slave relinquishes this World, 
The believer’s zuhd in this World, in fact, makes him attain the highest de- 
grees in the otherworldly life. Accordingly, when 'Isa ^ was asked about ' 
two men who chanced upon a treasure, one of whom bypassed it without I 
bothering to give it any attention while the other seized it, as to who wai 
the better of the two, he replied: “The one who left it aside.” That has been 
narrated by al-Munawi in his commentary on al-Suyufi’s said collection, 
titled Fayd al-qadir, which the readers are referred to concerning this whole 
hadith. 

10. See in this entire regard the entry “zdy-hd’-ddV' in Lisan al-'Arab by the great 
African linguist Ibn Manzur. 

11. There are a number of companions with such kunyd. The reference is here 
to the most copious narrator of Prophetic sayings among them, Sudayy b. 
'Ajlan al-Bahili, from the tribe of Bahilah. He setded eventually in Egypt, 
and later in the city of Hims in Greater Syria (al-Sham), where he passed 
away in the year 8i ah He was, according to some, the last companion to 
die in Greater Syria. Not surprisingly, the hadith transmitters from al-Sham 
have particularly relied on his narrations. 

13. It has been reported by al-Tirmidhi in his Sunan, by Ahmad b. Hanbal in his 

Musnad, and by al-Baghawi in al-Mishkdt, i.e., Mishkdt al-masdblh. 

13- It is not our intention here to delve into the subtleties of hadith classifica- 

tion. Suffice it to point out that in the technical lexicon of al-Tirmidhi, the j 
unqualified hasan hadith coincides with what has been described by the ex- 
perts in this science as hasan li ghairih, i.e., good in other than itself, meaning 
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the weak one with several narrative chains, the plurality of which cure its 
feebleness when examined on its own. 

1 4. In other words, the author repudiates the focus on the said exalted duo of 
companions as representing (negative) exceptions to the widespread practice 
oizuhd in the era of the best generation. He rebuts such claim with concrete 
and detailed counter-proof in subsequent chapters. 

15. The author being on his mad/i/ifli. 

16. And thus, without falling into sinfulness being in issue, it is nevertheless 
preferable to stick to those neutrally permissible matters untainted by any 
obfuscating doubt, and do away with the rest. 

17. Al-Musayyib b. Wadih, al-Sulaml al-Talmannasi (from a fortress in Greater 
Syria) al-Himsi. He transmitted hadith from Ibn al-Mubarak and others, and 
inter alia Abu Hatim transmitted from him in turn. He used to write down 
ahadUh himself Al-Nasa'i had a high opinion of him as a narrator, others 
esteemed him less. Abu Hatim himself mentioned that he was a truthful 
transmitter who used to err a lot in what he transmitted. 

18. In his tqfsir, the author commented that Sufyan had spoken the truth, 
since the one whose hope is restrained does not seek the most pleasandy 
wondrous foodstuffs and a variegated diversity of clothes, and takes from this 
World what has been made easy to him of it, contented with the measure 
thereof which ensures sufficiency. 

19. One of the followers who took from him. He is obviously relating a true 
dream that occurred to him after Sufyan’s death. 

20. Rephrasing the question better. 

21. Al-ridd, satisfaction, pleasure with one’s lot. 

22. In his tafsir, al-Qurtubi traced such statement to al-Awza’i and those who 
took that same definitional path. 

23. The “I” is the first person of the author, al-Qurtubi. “This” refers to the 
last-mentioned statement of al-Thawri preceding the view of “some peo- 
ple.” 

24. The kunyd, i.e., patronymic name ofja'far b. Sulayman. 

25. In his tafsir, he quoted from Fudayl the other statement that zuhd meant to 
renounce the whole of this World, whether one liked such renunciation 
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or not. He then proceeded to mention tlie saying ofUishr b. al-Harith that i 
love of this World was love of meeting people, and zulid in this World lay in j 
doing without meeting people, following that up with a third citation from,| 
Fudayl, to the effect that he said: “The distinguishing sign of zuhd in thi( 
World is to do without people — make zuhd of people.” 

That is, is a true zdhid. 

That is, turning away from wealth and fame, and being the opposite of de« j 


Meaning ostensibly the grandson of the Prophet $s,. 

In his tafsh, he contended that the definition of zuhd as the circumscription 
of hope was the most general in the meaning it engirded, and was the wor-| 
thiest and most appropriate one. j 

That is, his Sunan. I 

C£ al-Tirmidhi’s Sunan, Ibn Majah’s Sunan, and al-Mishkdt by al-BaghawI, j 
The meaning, of the hadith is that you are rewarded for the calamity but | 
such reward would go amiss should you not be struck by it. Two reliable j 
witnesses of your zuhd in this World and your inclination to the final desti- j 
nation in the Afterlife are thus to have greater desire in the occurrence and 1 
existence of the calamity for the sake of its reward than your desire for its j 
non-existence. , 

That is, the one transmitted from Abu Dharr. 

I 

In a nutshell, such a hadith is for him one which the experts of hadith have > 
found to be strange for one of several possible reasons, such as the addition 
found in a transmission compared to the other narrative variants of the same 
hadith, or the fact that only one narrative path (narrator) of such hadith ex- 
ists, or the odd status of the transmission chain despite the fact that it haS' 
been transmitted through many other paths, this last one being the gharib j 
which is so only isnadan, as to its chain, and not matnan and isnadan (strange 
in both its text and its chain). | 

Al-Dimashqi. Hisham b. 'Ammar transmitted ahadUh from him [Indeed, 
al-Khawlani is a few links down in such transmission path]. Most of the 
comments about his hadith transmission, extending to the accusation of de- ^ 
liberately lying, are highly negative. However, it is particularly the ahddlth ' 
which have only been narrated through him that are robustly discarded. 1 
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35. Munkar al-hadith in the text, which is the definition of him given by al- 
Bukhari. Munkar literally means declared to be unknown. The act of inkdr is 
the opposite of the act of ta^rif, declaring something to be known. In short, 
such a transmitter is explicitly catalogued among those whose narrations are 
not used as proof. 

36. Al-tawakkul. 

37. Al-ridd. Also satisfaction and pleasure authentically felt in the heart. 

38. It has been reported by Muslim in his Sahih, the “Book of imdn,” and by 
Ahmad in his Musnad. 

39. That is, the Sufi masters. 

40. Such passage is omitted from the original manuscript of the Arabic text, 
which shows a blank. 

41 . It has been reported by al-Bukhari in the “Book of al-Riqdq” (heart-soften- 
ing matters) in his Sahih, as well as by al-Tirmidhi in his Sunan. 

42. It has been reported by Ahmad in his Musnad, by Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, 
and Ibn Majah in their respective Sunan, and is widely regarded as a sahih 
hadith. 

43 . Five different views have been paraded about to explain the import of such a 
definition. A modern scholar underpinned the opinion that by it al-Tirmidhi 
intended the hadith transmitted through a number of narrative chains, some 
being the chains of the hasan and others of the sahih hadith, and Allah knows 
best. 

44. Reported by Ahmad, Ibn Majah, al-Tabarani, in al-Mu^am al-kabir, Abu 
Nu'aym in al-Hilyah, and al-Baghawi in al-Mishkdt. It is a good hadith. The 
word awjiz in the text (teach concisely) means to limit himself ^ to the es- 
sence of the matter to enable an easier grasp of what is taught, or to convey 
that sought after knowledge by an abridging speech using a few words that 
nevertheless gather a vast knowledge and a far-reaching meaning. As for mu- 
waddi^ (who is bidding farewell), it denotes the following: Be as if you were 
praying your last prayer. The signification of ijmd^ (gather) is an injunction 
that he should firmly believe in, and resolve on (despair vis-a-vis what is in 
people’s hands). 

45. In a preceding part of the overall treatise, of which this self-contained unit 
devoted to zuhd represents the third section. 
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Ibn Majah reported it. In a different and sounder variant it is also found in 
al-Hakim’s Mustadrak, that is, his Mustadrak ^ala al-$ahihayn of al-BukhStJ, 
and Muslim. 

Abu Nu'aym quoted it in the biographical account of Wuhayb found in hi| 
Hilyah. The word qa^ah in the text signifies any plant with joints (of a knot* 
ted stem). 

Al-Tirmidhi, who described it as hadith sahlh, Ibn Majah, Ahmad, al-Hakinii 
and Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi (in his Musnad) have reported it. The phrase Mi 
It wa li al-dunya (“What have I got to do with the dunyaV') is the subject of 
debate. Some say the md is here a letter of negation, i.e., I have no intimacy' 
or love relationship with this World, and this World has no intimacy or love 1 ' 
relationship with me, that I should be desirous of it, spread myself towardi 
it, and gather for myself what is in it. Others have interpreted it as a letter 
of interrogation, that is: What intimacy and love do I have with this World? 
Or: What have I got that goes along with an inclination towards this World, 
and what inclination has it got towards me, for I am a seeker after the Next 
World, and the dunya is its rival? 

I have not been able to trace this narration to any known source. 

Refer to the entry of Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi in “Appendix Two: 
Biographical Notations.” 

Meaning al-Farisi A-- 


His kunyd. 

See the biographical account of Salman 
Nu'aym. 


in Hilyat al-awliya’ by Abfl 


Ibn Majah reported it, as well as Abu Nu'aym in Hilyat al-awliya’. 

Mahmud b. Ghaylan al-'Adawi (by wald’), Abu Ahmad al-Marwazi (d. 249 
ah), the hdfiz who settled in Baghdad. A rehable transmitter who narrated 
from Waki’, Sufyan b. ‘^Uyaynah, Abu Usamah, 'Abd al-Razzaq and multi- 
farious other narrators. 

Ibn Abl Sufyan, the great caliph 

His uncle. 

In the singular in the text, despite the reference to a covenant with “us.” 

It has been reported by Ahmad, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasa’i, Ibn Majah, and al- 
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Baghawi in Mishkdt al-mafdhth- It is a good narration. The Arabic word in 
the text, which we rendered as disquieting, comes from the root-meaning 
of a thick and very stony ground. 

60. That is, exercise zuhd. 

61. An authentic hadith reported by Ibn Majah, al-Hakim, al-Jabarani in al- 
Mu^am al-kabir, and al-Baghawi in Mishkdt al-masahlh. 

62. It has been reported by Ibn Majah in his Sunan and by Abu Nu^aym in 
Hilyat al-awliyd’. 

63. Surah al-Baqarah, 2:43 (in the Warsh riwdyah, 44 in others). 

64. That is, rest in ease, take a metaphorical (or even literal) recumbent position, 

since his promoting of zuhd presupposes that he is not in need of this World 
and of people’s gracious bestowals of worldly lots on him. And provision has 
already been divinely allotted as the addressee “fully knows.” 

65. Surah al- 5 aff, 61:2. 

66. Surah Hud, 11:88, from the address to his nation by Shu'ayb 

67. Surah al-Baqarah, 2:272 (in the Warsh riwdyah, 273 in others). The word 

reticence translates the Arabic noun al-ta'^affuf. 

68. Surah al-Ma'^arij, 70:5. 

69. Surah al-Qajas, 28:24. 

70. That is, in another section thereof 

71. Ibid. 

72. That is, asking somebody else for the fulfdment of one’s need. 

73. The state of asking humans while in need. 

74. Meaning such affluent people, who did not stint in granting themselves the 
benefit of Allah’s gift to them. 

75. This narration could not be traced to any known source. 

76. In another section of the three-part treatise. 

77. See note 10. 

78. Al-Tirmidhi reported it, and mentioned that 'All b. Yazid, found in its chain 
of narration, is declared weak in his hadith transmission. It has also been 
reported by Ibn Majah, Ahmad, al-Hakim in his Mustadrak, Ibn al-Mubarak 
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in his aforementioned work on ziM, and al-'T'abarani in A\-Mu'jam al-kahlr, 
A^hbat (the most fortunate) means the one whose state and final destination 
are the best. Khaflf al-hadh (whose social state is slight) is a reference to the 
person of little wealth, whose back is lightened by the paucity of depen- 
dents. The semantic origin of the word hadh (synonymous with hdl or state) 
is that part of a horse s back on which wool is found. As for the phrase kdttd 
^hamidan fi al-nds, it signifies the one who, among people, is obscure, con- 
cealed, and knowledge of whom is not diffuse. 

That is, in a preceding section of this work. 

See note ii. 

That is, the stony ground known as hurrah al-Madtnah. 

It has been reported by al-Bukhari and Muslim, as it is said m the text. The 
wording here is Muslim s, found in the “Book of zakdd’ (chapter on ex- 
hortation to give sadaqah). With variations, al-Bukhari reported it in three 
distinct books of his $ah>h, Kitab al-zakdt (“Bab tnd uddiya zakatuhu fa-layso 
hi kanz ); Kitab al-istiqrad (“Bab add’ al-duyiin”); and Kitab al-riqdq (“Bab qawl 
al-Nahi” ^ “Md yasummi anna Hndl mithla Uhudin dhahaban"). It is said that 
the reference to three nights is due to the fact that, ordinarily, one would 
be unable to dispose of the golden equivalent of such as Uhud in a shorter 
time. In this hadith, we detect a strong inducement to appropriately spend 
aplenty on Allah’s slaves, as well as a majestic indication of his deep concern 
with the discharge of debts, of his zuhd in this world and his encouragement 
to his ummah to likewise practise zuhd in the matter of wealth save for what 
is stored to satisfy a debt. 

Reported by al-Tirmidhi who described it, in the transmission form, as ha- 
dith hasan sahih gharib, which fundamentally denotes either a hadith trans- 
mitted through a number of narrative chains, as in the present instance, some 
of which display strange elements, or, in other examples, a hadith transmit- 
ted through a single chain which al-Tirmidhi was undecided about whether 
to classify it as /jasan or as sahih, due to the existing divergence of such two 
opinions on it among the ^ulamd’. The meaning is that, once their barley 
flour was used to make bread, no surplus portion would be left for them, 
thereby indicating the severity of their material condition. 

In a starved state. Literally, empty in the stomach (for lack of eating). 

Reported by Ahmad, al-Tirrmdhi (who classified it in the aforementioned 
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too. 


manner), and Ibn Majah. 

It has been reported by al-Tirmidhi, who actually termed it hadith hasan 
sahih, and by Ibn Majah. 

The word sahih literally means healthy, sound, wholesome. Its opposite is 
saqim meaning iU, unhealthy, sick. Al-Tirmidhl’s definition of such a hadith 
concords with that of the muhaddithun generally. 

Ibn Majah reported it, and its transmission chain is good. 

Reported by al-Bukhari, Muslim, Ahmad, and Ibn Majah. 

It is reported by Muslim, al-Tirmidhi, who judged it to be hasan sahih, and 
Ibn Majah. 

AI-Bukhari reported the meaning of it (though not its letter), and it has been 
further reported by Muslim. 

Cf al-Bukhari and al-Nasa’i. 

It has been reported by the Shaykhayn as in the text, as well as by al-Tirmidhi 
(in terms of meaning, but not literally), Ibn Majah and Ahmad. 

Cf al-Bukhari, Muslim, and Ahmad 

Al-Nasa'i has reported it. 

Ibn Majah reported it. We find in its chain of transmission Suwayd b. Sa'id, 
concerning whom Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani said in Taqrib al-tahdhib: “In his 
own hadith gathering, he was truthful. However, he became blind and start- 
ed to receive extrinsic hadith.” In other words, such reliance on getting and 
learning hadith he did not personally take down exposed him to the narra- 
tions of less than truthful transmitters. 

Reported with similar wording by al-Bukhari, as well as by Muslim. 

This is the same as with the previous hadith in terms of reporting sources. 

A precise technical term in the lexicon of the hadith-scholars, describing a 
muhaddith of exalted rank who fulfils a whole catalogue of demanding pre- 
requisites. 

In its chain of transmission we encounter Sa’id b. Maysarah, whose credibili- 
ty has been impugned. Al-Bukhari ascribed disowned narrations to him, and 
Ibn Hibban asserted that he related forged ahddith. In particular, al-l.lilkim 
linked such forgeries to his hadith transmission from Anas. Yahyil al-(.Jattnn 
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openly declared him a frequently mendacious narrator. This transmission 
path is thus regarded as forged, hence our decision to quote it within square 
brackets. See in this whole regard al-Bukhari’s al-Tdrtkh al-saghlr and aU 
Tdrtkh al-kabtr, al-Dhahabi’s Mizdn al-f tidal and Ibn Abi Hatim’s al-jarif wa 
al-ta^dil. 

The ridd’ mentioned in the text is a loose outer garment. 

I could not trace it to any source. Indeed, the passive form of the verb “it 
has been reported,” without reference to any known collection, has been 
utilized in the author’s text. 

Cf Al- Bukhari, Muslim, and al-Tirmidhi, who described it as hasan salfilf. 
See Ibn Majah’s Sunan. 

Such variant. 

That is, ‘A’ishah 

Al-TirmidhI, who reported it (Abu Dawud, too, reported a similar variant 
thereof), defined it as hadith (idsaw ^alfilj in terms of the particular narrative 
path which he recorded. 

The wife of the Prophet Jfe. 

C£ Abu Dawud’s Sunan, and al-BaghawI’s Mishkdt al-ma$dbih- It is not a 
particularly strong narration, and weakness has been attributed to it. 

The two treacherous tribes against which war was waged. 

Ibn Majah reported it. The problem with its isndd is the presence of Muslim 
b. Kaysan al-A'war, a weak narrator. Refer to al-Du'^aJa’ by al-'Uqayli and 
the other sources cited in footnote 100 above. 

That is, dust-colored or earth-colored. It is the diminutive by ehsion (due 
to the elision of the first consonant, the hamzah, to fit it into the classical 
morphological form fit^ayl of the diminutive) of the word a’Jar bearing the 
said meaning. See in that regard Ibn al-Athir’s al-Nihdyah ft ghartb al-hadlth 
wa al-athar, under the entry ‘“^ayn-fi’-rd’.” The hadith is reported in both 
Sahih al-Bukhdri and Sahlh Muslim. 

Or even: “from the genus of livestock.” 

Al-Tirmidhi reported it, save that the wording handed down by him is dif- 
ferent, “Md abqayta li-ahlika?” though the import is identical. He termed it 
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hadith bttsan sahih. Al-Hakim, too, reported it in al-Mustadrak and labelled 
it sahlh, al-Dhahabi concurring with him on that. It is also reported in Abu 
Nu'^aym’s Hilyat al-awliyd’. 

Indeed, it is said by some that Abu Bakr did not love this world, and the 
dunyd, in turn, did not love him, whence inter alia the brevity of his caliph- 
ate, by contrast to ^Umar who loved it and was loved by it in return, as at- 
tested by the length of his rule and the great expansion it witnessed. 

One wonders how this passage could have been rendered, in a widely cir- 
culating English translation of the relevant section of Abu Nu'aym’s Hilyah, 
as “with silk and fineries” [generically] , “and they will condemn woollen 
garments,” when no garments are mentioned in the Arabic text, and no 
need exists, for the readers’ sake, to draw a comparison with silk and wool 
in matters of dress. Had he wished to make such a straight comparison Abu 
Bakr would have done so, but he chose to make a different analogy. In 
the analogy he chose a special meaning (as well as a species of eloquence) is 
embedded, apart from the duty of faithfulness to the translated text. 

The word used in the text is hasd’ik, the plural of hasikah, the gnawed fod- 
der of barley and its like. It is annexed by the genitive construction {iddfah 
or annexation) to the word sa^ddn, meaning a specific thorny plant (we have 
generalized the meaning) which is one of the most useful and salubrious va- 
rieties of pasture, so much so that a famous proverbial expression elevates it 
to the paradigm of something preferred over its peers or likes. It also denotes 
the thorn of the palm-tree. As for hasak, it is a name of several prickly herbs, 
especially of the genus Tribulus {rifntiyyah in Arabic). The famous idiom- 
atic phrase of the Arabs is hasak al-sa'^ddn. One says: Ka’anna janbahu '^ald 
hasd’ik al-sa'^ddn, i.e., as if his side were on the hasak of the sa'^dan, meaning 
anxiously disquieted, agitated, apprehensively perturbed, as well as restlessly 
fidgety and disgruntled, and twitching nervously. Abu Bakr M- thus used an- 
other figurative expression, tangible and abstract at the same time, referring 
this time to nourishment instead of attire or bedding. This whole sentence, 
though, has been ostensibly expunged from the said English translation, oth- 
erwise excellent and meritorious in its generality. Granted that some of the 
words used were not easy or common, but rendering in a foreign language 
the meaning of the sayings of the sires of the past one seeks to emulate is a 
trust to be discharged in full earnest, given the present-day Muslims’ reliance 
on such translations thereof 
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Cf. AbCi NiLaym’s Hilyal al-awliya'. 

Cf. Abu Nu'aym’s Hilyat al-awliya’. 

That is, the job was sloppily done and the fabric started to unravel. 

So that he could then hem them for him. 

Hilyat al-awliya’. 

Meaning the grandson of the Prophet 

Hilyat al-awliya’, and Ihn al-Jawzi’s Sifat al-safwah. 

Hilyat al-awliya’. The author ofMuntakhabu kanz aHummdl quoted it as well, 
ascribing it to Qatadah from 'Abd b. Hamid and Ibn Jarir. 

To make them more comfortable. 

Surah al-Ahqaf, 46:19 (in the Watsh riwdyah, 20 in others). Hilyat al-awliya'. 
The author of Muntakhabu kanz aHummal, too, quoted it, ascribing it to AbQ 
Musa al-Ash'ari from 'Abdallah b. al-Mubarak and Ibn Sa'd. 

Which are used for seasoning, 

Al-qadld, jerked meat. 

Jaysh aHusrah, before the Battle of Badr took place. 

It has been reported by Ahmad, and by Abu Nu'aym in Hilyat al-awliyd’. . 
Fitnah, a severe testing of their faith by rifting disunion, et al. 

Lit., entered. 

The famous city in Yemen, i.e., an ’’Adam loincloth, one made in such local- 
ity. 

Hilyat al-awliyd’, where the narrator’s name is distorted into Abu al-Malik 
b. Shaddad. The noun for wrap in the Arabic text is raytah (also a classical 
proper noun of women), which denotes a single piece of cloth, not two 
pieces patched together. 

Referred to elsewhere as 'Antarah, the father of Harun b. 'Antarah, who 
narrated it from Ahmad b. Ja'far. 

A district of al-Kufah in this context. The same name was given to the 
palace of al-Nu'man huilt by the “architect par excellence,” the Byzantine 
Sinimmar. 
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That is, the revenues flowing into the hayt al-mdl. 

Hilyat al-awliyd’. 

Hilyat al-awliyd’ and Sifat al-safwah. 

Hilyat al-awliyd’. 

Hilyat al-awliyd’. 

It has been reported by al-Tirmidhi, Ahmad, al-Hakim, and Abu Nu'aym in 
the Hilyat al-awliyd’. It is a good narration. 

Meaning the grandson of the Prophet 

Reported in al-Zuhd by Ahmad b, Hanbal, in Hilyat al-awliyd , and in Sifat 
al-safwah, where Ibn al-Jawzi ascribed it to Ahmad. 

Here the text presents a visible gap between one part of the account and the 
rest. The full narration as' relayed in the Hilyah from Talhah’s wife Sa'da b. 
'Awf is as follows: She said: “In one day, Talhah gave one hundred thousand 
silver coins as (adaqah. What held him back from setting out for the mosque 
was the fact that I tied up for him some money in his robe.” The narration 
is reported in Hilyat al-awliyd’ and Sfat al-fafwah. 

Not servants or workers as found in an English translation. He thus “owned” 
such persons [their riqdb, not their mere use either], as unequivocally attested 
by the Arabic phrase kdna lahu in the text. 

That is, he had distributed the same in full. 

In al-Zuhd. It is also in Hilyat al-awliyd’. 

Meaning silver coins in all likelihood. 

His kunyd. 

Hilyat al-awliyd’ and Sfat al-safwah. 

Literally meaning the forest or the thicket. 

Hilyat al-awliyd’. 

See Muslim, al-Nasa’i, and Ahmad. 

Al-Sham. 

Al-Tabarani and Abu Nu'aym (in al-Hlyah) have reported it. It is also quot- 
ed by Ibn Hajar in his biographical work on the companions {al-Isdbah). The 
narration has a broken chain of transmission. 
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By freeing an equivalent number of slaves in his ownership who headed 
such family nuclei. Cf al-Mustadrak. 

^59- The word used in the Qur an to describe one of the helpers of SayyidunS 

Tsa 

160. Cf. al-Mustadrak. 

161. As an advisory instruction. 

163. AI-Hakim in his Mustadrak, al-Dhahabi commenting on it that Furat b. al- 

Sa’ib, found m its narrative chain, was discarded by the reliable hadith trans- 
mitters. It has also been quoted by Abu Nu'aym in al-Hilyah. 

163. Causing himself to be left out as a candidate for the office and thus as a po- 

tential choice for the caliphate. 

164- The Prophet said the losers were those having a huge amount of wealth, 

except so and so and those who spend their wealth generously on those 
whom they find in front of them, behind them, on their right side and on 
their left side, adding that they are a few. How could 'Abd al-Rahman not 
be one of those few? How could he be one of the losers, wa Uyadhu hilldK 

165. Surah al-Hadid, 57:10. Some commentators have referred the allusion to the 
Treaty of al-Hudaybiyyah, though the majority of the mufassiriin have taken 
the word Victory to be a reference to the conquest of Makkah. In any 
case, Abd al-Rahman b. 'A wf participated in both (and many more defining 
occurrences before). 

166. That IS, beset by id(irab, a disorderly corruption and disturbance of the equi- 
librium. It denotes a special kind of deficiency in hadith transmission. 

167. See above. 

Reported by al-Bukhari, with some minor difference in wording, and by 
Muslim. 

169. It has been reported by al-Bukhari, Muslim, al-Nasa’i, Ibn Majah and 
Ahmad (in their respective abovementioned works). 

170. It has been reported in the $ahthayn, by al-Bukhari and by Muslim. 

171- Reported by al-Tirmidhi. It is an authentic narration. We have rendered 

the Arabic word in the text mutakhauwid as “who hastily disposes of.” The 
semantic origin of the root word al-khawd is to walk on water and to stir it. 

It was then employed, figuratively, to signify deceitful obscuring of a matter 
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and dealing with it (once so stirred and upset by obfuscating commotion). 
The meaning is thus: How many a person who deals with the wealth of 
Allah and His Rasul by what Allah is not pleased with, i.e., they meddle with 
the public treasury and dispose arbitrarily of the Muslims’ wealth without 
distributing it. The word khadirah can be rendered in many different ways, 
more literal or more figurative. The meaning is that the outward shape of 
this World is nice and elegantly, pleasantly fine, and the Arabs refer to every 
shiningly radiant and brilliant thing as a green nadir. It might be a feminine 
noun because of the “flower of this World” (zahrat al-dunyd) mentioned in 
the Qur’anic verse, since wealth encompasses such flower. Or the meaning 
of wealth in this narration is the dunya, because wealth is part of this World’s 
adornment. Given that dunya is a feminine word, there would be gender 
concordance of the feminine khadirah; the dunya with its adjectival descrip- 
tive hulwah (sweet). 

172. Reported by al-Tirmidhi, Ahmad, and al-Baghawi in al-Mishkat, an authen- 
tic hadith. Al-Mundhiri quoted it in al-Targhtb wa al-tarhlb. As for the second 
slave mentioned in the narration, he has the reward of beneficial knowledge 
on top of the reward for the would-be wealth he would spend correctly. 

173. Al-ghurufdt, translated hereunder as “high halls of Paradise.” 

174. Cf al-Bukhari, Muslim, Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi (who attached thereto 
the tag of hasan fahih), al-Nasa’i, Ibn Majah, and Ahmad. 

175. An authentic hadith reported by Ahmad and Ibn Majah. 

176. Ahmad reported it. The hdfi? al-Haythami quoted it in Majmaf al-zawd’id, 
saying that Ahmad reported it, as well as al-Tabarani in al-Mu^jam al-kablr 
and al-Mu^jam al-awsat, and by Abu Yada, the narrators of both Ahmad and 
Abu Yada being the narrators of hadith sahlh. Al-Hdfiz al-Traqi stated that 
Ahmad, Abu Yada and al-Tabarani have reported it from the narration of 
'Amr b. al-'As through a good transmission chain. 

177. Cf al-Bukhari in the Sahlh, Muslim, Ahmad, al-Tirmidhi, al-Bukhari in 
al-Adab al-mufrad, al-Tabarani in al-Mu'^jam al-kabir, al-Bayhaqi in al-Sunan, 
Abu Nu'aym in Hilyat al-awliyd’, and al-Baghawi in both al-Mishkat and in 
Shark al-sunnah. 

178. Being his kunyd, as per footnote i. 

179. That means his independence, whereby his fearless advocacy of the truth 
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was secured, would be. pressurized by persuasive coaxing, which his human 
state of need would make it difficult to resist or be indifferent to. 

At this point in the text, the author makes reference to the specific casei 
of Talhah, al-Zubayr and '’Abdallah b. Mas'ud, who bequeathed wealth in 
huge measures. The text, as evinced by the printing of the manuscript copy, 
is quite disjointed and unintelligible at times in these two hnes. It further 
refers to something like the qantar, a varying wealth that would bear no 
meaning for the reader of this translation. In addition, unlike the preced- 
ing examples, the species of wealth is not clarified. Thus, even when the 
sentence whereas Ibn Mas'ud bequeathed 90,000,” which is syntactically 
conjoined to the immediately preceding phrase, is structurally fine and se- 
mantically clear in general, one is left at a loss as to which variety of wealth 
the unit of 90,000 belongs to, though silver coins would be the likeliest con- 
jecture. The point made by the author is in any event sufficiently conveyed, 
and the two lines merely tend to illustrate in a graphic form, appreciable in 
detail by a reader thinking in terms of such weights and monetary estimates, 
the earning, gathering and bequeathing of wealth (of far from insignificant 
proportions) by some of the foremost companions. 

See al-Bukhari, Ahmad, al-Nasa’i, and Ibn Majah. 

If he did so, it is not however in his $ahih. 

Surah al-Anfal, 9,70 (in the Warsh riwayah, 69 in others). 

Surah al-Baqarah, 2:266 (in the Warsh riwayah, 267 in others). One wonders 
why the said translation was chosen for the second part of the sentence, since 
Allah ascribed the verb and thus the action denoted by it to Himself in the 
Arabic text, saying: and from what We extracted from the earth for you. 

See Abu Usama in the Biographical Notations. 

Ibn Sa d has reported it (in his Tabaqat), and al-Hakim, too, whereas al- 
Dhahabi has quoted it. 

Al-Siddlq, meaning Abu Bakr. 

The word nation translates the Arabic ummah, while test renders Jitnah, which 
is a punishing trial of one’s faith and its like, and literally comes from the 
expression fatana al-jiddah, i.e. he melted the silver. It can also be rendered 
as straying, perdition, and refractory disobedience. One’s irndn, communal 
concord, political strength et al. rmght be “melted away” by the pernicious 
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effect of litnah. The hadith has been reported by Ahmad, al-Tirniidhi, who 
classified it as hadith hasan sahih gharih, explaining his evaluation by adding 
that it was known to “us” in the version narrated by Mu'awiyah b. Salih, by 
al-Hakim, and al-BaghawI in al-Mishkdt. It is generally regarded as authen- 
tic, since the muhaddithun have endorsed such judgment of its status by al- 
Hakim. The strangeness is thus only in the reported transmission mode used 
by al-Tirmidhi, though the narration has come down with a sahih chain 
elsewhere. “Wealth” here means to take delight in it, and fritter it away in 
amusing diversions, entertaining distractions, and pleasurable pastimes. 

189. Surah Ta Ha, 20:129. It is followed by: the flower of the life of this World 
[zahrah al-dunyd], so that We can test them by it. 

190. Cf., as mentioned above, Ahmad, al-Tirmidhi (who deemed it a hadith 
gharib, as “we only know it from the narration of Mu'awiyah b. Salih”), al- 
Hakim, and al-Baghawi in al-Mishkdt. It is widely regarded as an authentic 
hadith, as we have said. 

191. Unless the verb in the original text was kathura, which is more likely and 
in greater apparent congruity with the whole speech, in which case the 
meaning would be: so that the slavehood of the self-exalted and conceited 
abounded among them, 

192. By associating with Him the intermediate causes which He set up as the 
visible agents of the manifestation of His Lordship over the entire creation. 
He is Musahbib al-Asbdb, the Causer of intermediate causes, but they focused 
on the latter, being His creation emanating from His creative powers and 
veiling them from knowing and worshipping the One Causer. 

193. The companion. 

194. Al-Bukhari reported it in a slightly different version. 

195. Actually, by tuba. 

196. See footnote 176. 

197. Reported by al-Tirmidhi, who said about it: Hadith sahih gharih in this 
transmission mode. It is generally considered to be authentic. In the techni- 
cal vocabulary of al-Tirmidhi, the qualification sahih gharih is adopted for 
a narration which is authentic, though strange at the same time, since the 
gharib encompasses both the sahih and other than it, and the sahih might 
have been transmitted through various chains or through a single one, in 
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the latter case combining authenticity with the strangeness or gharahah en- 
tailed by the presence of an exclusive narration. That is why other than al- 
Tirmidhi disregarded the “strangeness” of the solitary chain and focused on 
the authentic status of this particular hadith. 

198. Reported by Muslim and Ahmad. His questioning ^ is for the sake of | 
alerting guidance. One derives from the hadith that touching an impure 
substance such as a cadaver, provided that is not moist on either side, doei 
not engender ritual impurity. 

199. Untraceable to any known source. Al-Qurtubi quoted it with an expression 
indicating its weakness. 

200. A well-known technical term used by the Sufis to describe the seven men by 
which AUah protects the corresponding number of the regions of the world. 
Refer to Appendix One for greater elaboration. 

201. C£ al-Firdaws. Al-Suyuti quoted it in al-Jami'^ al-$aghtr, attributing it to al- ' 
Daylami and Ibn al-Najjar, based on the narration from Ibn Mas'ud. Al- 
Sari b. Isma'il is present in its transmission chain. It is said that his hadith is 
discarded, Yahya al-Qattan going as far as imputing habitual mendacity to 
him. See in his regard the biographical accounts and evaluative statements in 
(Yahya) Ibn Ma'in’s Tdnkh, al-Bukhari’s al-Tankh al-kabir, al-‘Uqayli’s al- 
Du^ajd’, Ibn Abi Hatim’s al-Jarh wa al-ta'^dil, Ibn 'Adi’s al-Kamil, al-Dhahabi's 
Mtzan al-i^ tidal, Ibn Hajar’s al-Taqrib, and similar standard reference works 
on critique of narrators. Great ’^ulamd’ of all eras, however, have quoted this 
hadith. 

202. Lit.; If a calamity comes upon you in the circles of variable events. 

203. A good narration reported by al-Tirmidhi and Ibn Majah. 

204. An expression which has caused a lot of exegetical difficulties to the students 
of his work. The best explanation of this ostensibly oxymoronic phrase is 
that al-Tirmidhi meant by it al-hasan li dhatih (the hasan in itself) as defined 
by the generality of the mubaddithun, i.e., the hadith with an unbroken chain 
transmitted by a trustworthy narrator with scant narrative mastery from his 
qualitative like, reliability-wise, aU the way up, being free from estranging 
exceptionality or defectiveness. 

205. Surah al-Hadid, 57:19 (in the Warsh riwayah, 20 in others). 

206. Surah al-'Umar, 39:20 (in the Warsh riwayah, 21 in others). 


207. 


208. 


209. 

210. 


211. 

212. 
213 - 


214. 

215. 


216. 

217. 

218. 


Ahmad and al-Tabarani in al-Mu’^jam al-kabir. Al-HaythamI quoted it in 
Majma'^ al-zawa’id and asserted that the narrators ofal-Tabarani’s report were 
narrators of authentic hadith save for 'All b. Zayd b. Jad'an, who has never- 
theless been shown to be reliable by other hadith experts. 

Reported by Ibn Hibban, by 'Abdallah b. Ahmad (b. Hanbal) in Zawd’id al- 
musnad, and by al-Tabarani in al-Mu^jam al-kabir. Al-Haythami stated about 
it that 'Abdallah b. Ahmad and al-Tabarani had narrated it via narrators of 
hadith sahih. As for the verb qazzahahu (seasons it), it comes from the noun 
al-qazah meaning spice, condiment, and seasoning. It is what is thrown into 
the pot like cumin or coriander. 

Surah al-Zukhruf, 43:31 (in the Warsh riwayah, 32 in others). 

The Arabic manuscript presents a blank space at this juncture. In the absence 
of that portion of the sentence, the whole meaning of it becomes prey to 
conjectures and is not easily decipherable. The general thread of the argu- 
ment is nonetheless discernible: The dual benefit and suitability of what 
is pure is replaced by a limping, lop-sided, partial, incomplete enjoyment 
which renders the blanket always too short on one side or the other. The 
impure-illicit wealth is the target of a stronger counter-claim or the trespass- 
ing violation of its true claimant’s right. 

“It” could also be “him,” depending on the context. 

Feeling strong and powerful due to such exalted augustness. 

Surah al-Kahf, 18:44 (in the Warsh riwayah, 45 in others). The preceding 
part of the verse is: Make a metaphor for them of the life of the dunyd. It is 
like water which We send down from the sky and the plants of the earth 
combine with it. 

In the first stage of visible appearance. 

At this point in the original Arabic text there is an unclear word or phrase, 
due to the fall of ink on the relevant written portion of the manuscript. 
However, the context gives ample indication of the kind of expression in- 
tended by the author, which the reader can construct for himself. 

Al-Nasa’i reported it. 

One that is undergoing a process of change and transformation. 

The concealed part of that seifs private residence. 
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226. 

227 . 

228. 

229 . 

230. 
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232. 
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Gf. DUvdti al-Imani al-Shafl i. in spite of the author’s comment, it is clear 
from the verses that it is not the “dogs” which shun it (too), nay, they 
pounce eagerly on it. The shunning one is the illuminated self that shirki 
preoccupation with attracting it to its side and grasp. Unless the typing from 
the manuscript distorted the verb “entice” into “avoid,” as dogs are en- 
grossed with enticing this World. 

Reported by Muslim, al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah, and Ahmad (in four differ- 
ent sections of his Musnadj. The kafir has thus the ease and the delights in 
this World, despite their overall scarcity and their turbidity, intrinsically and 
comparatively to the unadulterated, abundant and everlasting bliss of the 
jamah. Or one can say: A prison by the side of what Allah has stored for 
the mu’min in the Afterlife, and a garden by the side of what is prepared for 
the covering-up unbeliever in it. In truth, both interpretive insights hit the 
mark. 

Laid down in the shafiah. 

Severe trial. 

C£ Ahmad, and al-Llakim in his Mustadrak. 

That is his work devoted to the fourth category of Qur’anic sciences (based 
on his own classification), the science of reminder or al-tadhkir. A very im- 
portant book that has not yet seen the light of publication and exists in 
manuscript form only. 

Reported by Ahmad, al-Tirmidhi, al-Hakim, al-Tabaranl (in both al-Mujam 
al-kablr and al-Mujam al-saghtr), Abu Nu'aym in al-Hilyah and al-Baghawi 
in al-Mishkdt. 

Surah al-Kahf, 18:45 (in the Warsh riwdyah, 46 in others). 

Surah A 1 Tmran, 3:14. It then says: and heaped-up mounds of gold and sU- 
ver, and horses with fine markings, and livestock and fertile farmland. 

It has been reported by Muslim, al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah, and Ahmad. 
Reported by al-Bukhari in its meaning, and by Muslim. 

Exercises zuhd in it. 

In his tafsh he says: The slave has no way to the disobedience of what Allah 
has adorned this World with save by His assistance to him in finding it. 

By the control of the self directing itself to its appropriation. 



Notes 


233. It has basically been traced hereabove. A similar narration is found in the 
“Book of zakdt” from Sahih al-Bukhari, “Bab man ajdhuUdhu shay’an min 
ghayri mas’alatin wa la ishrdfi nafs.” 

234. In his tafilr, the author adds at this junction: Successful is the one who 
submits and is provided with sufficient means for a living, and whom Allah 
causes him to be contented with such sufficiency. Ibn ^Atiyyah (the great 
mufassir) said: My father ^ used to say about His statement whose actions 
are the best [Surah al-Kahf, 18:7, see chapter i]: The best action is to acquire 
rightly and spend rightly, in conjunction with imdn, fulfilling the obligations 
and avoiding the forbidden things in the dtn, and doing the meritoriously 
recommended ones in abundance. Al-Qurtubi commented: This is a fine 
statement, concise in its wording and far-reaching in its meaning. 

235. It has been reported by al-Bukhari, Muslim, Ahmad (in three different sec- 
tions of his Musnad), and al-Nasa’i. 

236. The revered companion. 

237. Literally, celibacy. 

238. That is, his hawd. 

239. The chain of transmission (and thus the narration) is mursal. The mursal ha- 
dith is the one in which, at the end of its isnad, the narrator after the follower 
has been dropped. As such, it is a sub-species of the weak (da'f/) hadith. 
However, there are two types of mursal. The mardsil (pi. of mursal) ascribed 
to the eminent follower Sa'id b. al-Musayyib (as the last link of the narra- 
tive chain, bypassing the companion(s)) are the strongest of mardsil. In any 
event, the meaning of this particular narration is good and its entire contents 
conform in full with the teachings of Islam. 

240. Surah al-ATaf, 7:30 (in the Warsh riwdyah, 32 in others). 

241. Surah al-Mu’minun, 23:52 (in the Warsh riwdyah, 51 in others). 

242. Surah al-Ra'd, 13:39 (in the Warsh riwdyah, 38 in others). 

243. In the plural, thus embracing Jabir’s family. 

244. In the singular, referring to Jabir alone, since he was the leader of the family 
by whom the example was set and from whom it was sought. 

245. Surah al-Ahqaf, 46:19 (in the Warsh riwdyah, 20 in others). 

246. Usually, of course, the ill-gotten asset has been consumed, and food bought 
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inter alia with it is simply the by-product thereof, not the prohibited prop- 
erty as such. 

247. As part of a tutor’s discharging of his duties, inclusive of chastising his pu- 
pils. 

248. The great follower, too famous, even for his well-known and widely ex- 
amined interaction with Rabi'ah al-Basriyyah to be the focus of succinct 
biographical details in this context. 

249. That is, Sa'id b. al-Musayyib (the greatest of them all), ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr, 
al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Siddiq (the grandson of the first 
rightly-guided caliph), Kharijah b. Zayd b. Thabit (the son of the lofty com- 
panion), 'Ubaydullah b. 'Abdallah b. 'Utbah b. Mas'ud al-Hudhali, the muf- 
ti of al-Madinah, and the great Sulayman b. Yasar, aU of them unanimouslyj 
as for the seventh, some include Abu Salamah b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf 
others list Salim b. Abdallah (b. Umar b. al-Khattab), and a third group 
name him as Abu Bakr b. 'Abd al-Rahman al-Makhzumi. 

250. Despite that, since there is no foundational discrepancy between the two 
stances, 'Amr b. Dinar narrated that he had seen none to whom this World 
had less worth than al-Zuhri, in whose eyes it had the rank of animal dung, 
and none for whom the gold coin and the silver coin were more despicably 
lowly [Cf. Ibn 'Asakir’s Tarikh madlna Dimashq]. 

251. Allah says in His Book: You who have iman.^ do not nullify yowr jadaqah by de- 
mands for gratitude [mann] or insulting words [adha] (Surah al-Baqarah, 2:263). 

252. Al-Jdmi\ the main mosque of the city where the earliest jumu'ah prayer was 
held. 

253. Reported (in its meaning) by al-Bukhari, as well as by Muslim, al-Nasa’i, 
and Ahmad. 

254. At this point, the following truncated sentence is found: So whoever knows 
that the specific thing, delineated in its individuality, is not lawful. 

255. The signposts. We have already mentioned it when providing a short bio- 
graphical account of al-Khattabi. 

256. Reported by al-Bukhari, Muslim, Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasa’i, Ibn 
Majah, and Ahmad. 

257>258. Some units of sd’, a cubic measure of varying magnitude. The sd’ in al- 
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Madinah, at that time, consisted of four double-handed scoops of some 
staple foodstuff. 

259. We have already ascribed the narration to its textual sources hereabove. 

260. Being the kunyd of Malik. 

261. Or one could say: Make him comfortable by seating him properly, i.e., in 
close proximity to my person. 

262. The path (or method) of the worshippers. 

263. That is, the ruler, who is liable for the consequence of such grant, in his 
conscience or vis-a-vis a claim by the person rightfully entitled to such prop- 
erty. 

264. And thus belongs as of right to the public treasury. 

265. Bayt al-mdl. 

266. That is, the unjustly acquired. 

267. It is unmixed, though it is a mixture of the aforementioned kind in someone 
else’s hands. 
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For the translation of Qur’anic verses, use was made of The Noble Qur’an — A 
New Rendering of its Meaning in English, translated by Abdalhaqq and Aisha Bewley 
(Norwich, CT: Bookwork, 1999). The reference therein is to the riwdyah of Warsh, 
so the numerical equivalent in the other translated versions is provided whenever 
any such discordance is present. 
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